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CHAPTER V.—[coxtixvep.] 


i, OLAND’S answer 
indicated some 
emotion of mind, 

» and his companion 
failed not to per- 
ceive it; and he 
quickly replied : 

“Po me at least, 
nothing is due ;” 
acd then his voice 
a :emed a tone of 
sadness. ‘“ When 

* the good I have 
performed is mea- 
sured by that I 

should have dene, the balance is fearfully against 
me.” 

“And yet I persist that I am much your 
debtor. Have you not taken a singular interest 
in my movements? And I am inclined to think, 
moreover, that were the truth fully known, I 
may look to you as the author of many of those 
mysterious warnings which I have received with- 
in the space of a few months, which have no 
doubt put me on my guard to such an extent as 
to save my life.” 

“God saves life and not man,” returned the 
stranger, impressively. 

“Qne thing I would like to ask could I do 
80 without the appearance of impertinence,” 
added Montour. 

“ Speak freely, young man.” 

“Why is it that you walk these woods in 
safety, when other white men die by the hands of 
the Iroquois ?” 

“T suppose fortune favors me.” 

“Then you are a wonderful favorite of the 
fickle dame.” 

“It is barely possible that I have some secret 
power with which you are unacquainted,” said 
the unknown, musingly, at the same time fixing 
a strange look upon Roland. 

“T confess that you have solved my thoughts, 
but I will not be so inquisitive as to ask con- 
cerning the nature of that secret ; for little has 
that to do with me; although a natural curiosity 
might give me the desire to be informed,” re- 
turned Roland. 

“The answer is discreet, and yet my secret, 
ifI have one, may have some connection with 
you. Impulse is not always consulted by men 
of the world, but prudence and policy. I was 
seeking you when I came hither.” 

“For what did you wish to see me? And I 
might ask also, by what singular chance you 
were led hither ¢” 

“Some two hours’ travel from here I found 
what I concluded to be evidence of your work.” 

‘“What might that evidence have been ?”’ 

“Undeniable signs of a marksman ; I found 
&spot where obviously an enemy had been slain, 
although the body had been removed.” 

“T cannot take all the credit of the transac- 
tion to myself, for Dunbar, the scout, was with 
me. I might add that more than one felt the 
power of our rifles.’’ 

“Young man, you had, so far as I was able to 
judge, a narrow escape from savage fury. The 
marks of bullets in the trees were such as to 
sufficiently prove that point.” 

“ How did you follow us? We took care to 
leave but small trail behind.” 

“ Partly by the trail, and partly because I knew 
quite well the direction which you would be 
likely, of necessity, to take.” 

Montour bowed in a way to signify that since 
his search had been successful he was ready to 
hear what he had to say. 

“For certain reasons I would put you on your 
guard against secret enemies. You would do 
well to walk these woods with caution.” 

“Now you touch a point which interests me 
much. While traversing these rugged wilds at 
various times, I have met with adventures that 
induce the belief that a secret foe was near, with 
the most dangerous intent. Ihave mentioned 
this fact to the seout, who is disposed to con- 

sider it but afancy springing from an excited 
imagination. But it seems that I am not alto- 





gether in the wrong respecting the matter,” he 
added, inquiringly. 

“Tread the mountain path with care; walk 
the forest with watchful eyes ; go on the trail of 
the Iroquois with all a hunter’s vigilance. When 
your fire is kindled, let its blaze. rise in an un- 
frequented spot and be quickly extinguished. 
Be wary of the tangled thicket, and look sharply 
to the place where an ambush may safely lie. 
When you pass from spot to spot, go with cau- 
tious rapidity, and stay not two nights in the 
same place, or in the same vicinity. You must 
depend for safety and protection on your own 
arm and skill, and not on another. Your life 
thus far has been one of—” 

«Mystery !” added Montour, bitterly. 

“Yes, a life of mystery, and if you die now, 
you will die in mystery.” ; 

“A fitting end to such an existence,” respond- 
ed Roland. 

“Perhaps so,” said the stranger, a darker 
expression flitting over his face. 

“The life that has been entailed upon me in 
mystery, and been attended with misery, can be 
resigned by me with but small regret. I have 
been cared for, I know, to some extent, and 
should be thankful for the same. I have been 
educated and redeemed from a life of savage 
ignorance, by some friendly hand, but what 
hand, it would indeed sadly perplex me to tell. 
I often thought, when my mind was being stored 
with the learning of theschools, that perhaps the 
trail, the war-path, the onset, the fight, were bet- 
ter suited to my nature. Frequently when with 
my books, my truant fancies wandered: across 
the blue waters, to the wild wilderness, and I 
heard the bleat of the deer, the growl of the 
bear, the howl of the wolf, the stealthy tread of 
an enemy, and the war-cry of the Delawares. 
Such sounds were music, and I cast my eyes 
toward my native shore with unutterable long- 
ing for a wider liberty. What is this that keeps 
crying out from my deepest nature and prompts 
me to this wandering life? What is it but that 
unerring instinct that should be obeyed—instinct 
imparted by the Master of Life, to last as long 
as breath and thought? Strange visions of the 
past sometimes swim before my eyes, and the 
green leaves and the bending branches discourse 
again a pleasing lullaby, such as cheered and 
soothed my infantile years. My heart clings to 
the Lenni Lenape. The words which you have 
spoken have forced these recollections, reflections 
and emotions, upon me, and I have uttered them. 
I thank you for the warning you have given, but 
the danger I fear not; and indeed, peril and 
escape give employment to my mind, and ac- 
cord but too well with my wild and wandering 
blood. Look! my skin is white, but I know 
that the blood of the Delaware flows in my veins. 
But I am not ashamed of it; no, I glory in it, 
for it is a noble current flowing from a noble 
source !”” 

The young man ceased ; his chest heaved vio- 
lently, and his eyes flashed with singular bright- 
ness. The stranger stood with his face turned 
partly from him, yet with his gaze riveted upon 
the speaker with evident interest—an interest 
absorbing and deep. 

“You complain, young man, of your birth 
and: its attending circumstances; and yet it 
would seem from what you have said, that few 
youth in this new country have had such gentle 
nurture. You have been educated ; what other 
young man of your eondition has been similarly 
favored ? Can you tell me what child of the 
half-breed, beside yourself, has seen the inside of 
an institution of learning, or been taught the 
precious lore of the whites? Silly boy! Why 
did you leave your books to return again to these 
haunts ?” 

** Because my instincts drew me back, and for 
the reason that there isa gentle voice that I love 
to hear.” 

“Some tawny maiden?” asked the stranger, 
with some sternness. 

Montour folded his arms and scorned to reply. 

“Tt were a foolish step, methinks, that you 
took when you re-crossed the water to enter upon 

a life like this,” added the man, witha voice less 


sharp. 


” 





“ T consulted my own inclinations !” retorted 
Montour. 

“And will one day regret the circumstance, I 
doubt not.” f 

“ That is something that concerns myself, sir, 
and if you please, we will dismiss the subject. 
Since no one came forward to claim any right to 
govern my actions, I took it upon me to govern 
myself.” 

“And are you more happy here?’ asked the 
other, earnestly. 

“Here I am in my element, and I feel that I 
can dwell nowhere else. What monitor would I 
follow, if not the internal ?” 

The stranger, whom we shall call Lawson, 
turned from Montour, either to hide some emo- 
tion that expressed itself upon his features, or to 
look at some object in that direction. When he 
at length resumed his former position, and was 
about to address the young man, he found that 
he was alone. He gave unequivocal signs of 
disappointment, and instantly mounted one of 
the large rocks to see if he could catch a glimpse 
of his figure. Sitting down, Lawson covered 
his face with his hands and remained in that 
attitude a long time, indulging in reflections 
which could not have been very pleasant, pro- 
viding the outward manner was indicative of the 
inward emotion. 

Roland Montour, as the reader will suspect, 
had entered the rocky vault while the stranger’s 
attention was diverted from him. Within he 
found the darkness intense, ani was obliged to 
move with much caution to prevent being in- 
jured by contact with the jagged walls. Grop- 
ing about he found the spot upon which he had 
passed the previous night, and lying down 
thought of the conversation of the person he had 
just left so abruptly. He doubted somewhat, 
respecting the courtesy of his own conduct in 
leaving him in such a manner, having received 
important services at his hands. But the times 
were such that he did not feel to trust one with 
the secret of the cavern with whom he felt so 
little acquainted. As that singular hiding-place 
had been discovered by the scout and used by 
him, in some measure he might be considered its 
lawful proprietor, and Montour questioned his 
own right to let Lawson into the secret. 

Our hero. was inclined to cultivate friendly 
relations with the stranger, although his freedom 
of speech had not altogether comported with 
his own independent notions. He was much 
perplexed at many things Lawson had said, and 
in vain sought for some clue to the source of his 
information. He had noticed that his accent was 
foreign, and he tried to remember if he had seen 
a person resembling him in that distant country 
where he had received his education, but could 
recall no very definite impressions of such a cir- 
cumstance. He had seen many men there, with 
beards and voices like his, but he could fix his 
mind on no one with whom he could then iden- 
tify the stranger. The more he pondered, the 
more indistinct and disconnected became his 
ideas, and he attempted to place his thoughts on 
another theme. He had partially succeeded, 
when the warning of Lawson, that he should not 
pass two nights in the same place, suddenly oc- 
curred to him. Had he enemies who followed 
him so closely as that warning would seem to 
indicate ? 


truth in the supposition ; but the cavern was so 


curiously hidden from observation, that Mon- | 
| heerd how she was taken and marched off into 


| the land of the then powerful Mohawks, and 


tour felt secure, though not at his ease. 

Feeling strongly impelled to go from the 
vault, he obeyed the impulse. As soon as he 
reached the rift, he looked for the stranger, but 
he had gone. With his rifle upon his arm, Ro- 
land slowly threaded the forest. The moon had 
arisen and cast a mellow light over the wild 


scenery.’ The hour and the solitude were in | 


keeping with Montour’s mood. His soul held 
communion with nature, and he forgot in that 
high and ennobling converse, that he was alone. 


“This wilderness,” he murmured, “is my | 


home. The broad sky, studded with silver 
stars, is my roof; the vistas in the overhanging 


boughs are my windows; the clouds are my | 
Here I | 
seem to hear the very respirations of the mighty | 


curtains ; the leafy earth my couch. 


Maker, and my dreams teem with the sweet 
imagery caught from his own sacred sanctuary— 


the wide courts of nature. With one being to | 
love, methinks, I could contentedly dwell here | 
| fightin’s, murders, and tortures. 


forever, wandering up and down amid the wild 
and fascinating scenery which the great Artist 


has painted with consummate skill upon the | 
| else) and took the boy away. 


canvass of earth and sky.” 

Montour ceased to soliloquize, and threw a 
startled and hasty look around. 

“ My ear cannot be deceived,” he said, after 
a pause. “I hear the cautious tread of an In- 
dian war-party—the steps are quick, light and 
regular.” 

Montour’s first thought was to discover the 
direction in which the warriors were moving. 
Throwing himself flat upon the ground he taxed 





From certain events that had trans- | 
pired recently, he feared that there was too much | 





both eye and ear to learn this point. Not much 
time was required to determine that matter ; for 
the reader must be aware that they were quite 
near, or the steps could not have been heard. 
They were moving up the river, and Roland 
soon saw their dusky forms passing, one aftér 
the other, in the same tracks. 

“A female captive !” he muttered to himself, 
as the figure of a woman glided along, preceded 
and followed by savages. Montour watched the 
train of warriors until they had swept from his 
sight, and then, with nimble feet hurried toward 
the rift. He entered the fissure and pronounced 
the name of the scout. Receiving no answer, he 
repeated it in a louder voice, but with no better 
success. 

“This is unfortunate!” he exclaimed. “I 
never desired his friendly aid more than now. 
What shall I do? Wait, I cannot—I am too 
impatient to be on the trail. And yet what can 


“my single arm do? I feel the need of food, too, 


for Iam faint with long fasting.” 

“Montour ! are you here?” said a voice just 
outside the rift, which he knew to be Dunbar’s. 

“Ah, Dunbar, I am glad to hear your voice !” 
returned our hero, earnestly. 

“And LI rather think you’ll be glad to taste 
some of the venison I’ve brought with me, too. 
How fares it with you ?” inquired the scout, en- 
tering the cavern. 

“A war-party of the Six Nations has just 
passed up the river with a captive,” rejoined 
Roland, quickly. 

“ Who have the heathen got now ?” 

“One whom you know, the half-breed”, Mon- 
tour replied, speaking with hesitancy. 

“Then they have been hovering about the 
village of the Delawares.” 

“Quite evidently from the fact that they have 
taken such a captive.” 

** I have seen the chief of the Delawares, and 
now I remember that he spoke of danger from 
the Six Nations ; but the Redskins are so figura- 
tive in their speech, as ’twere, that you can’t 
well understand the critters, even when you 
know their ways. Can you tell about what num- 
ber there were in the party, so we can make 
some kind of calculation what chance we shall 
stand with ’em if we take the trail ?” 

“Not less than a dozen, I should judge; but 
if there were twice that number I should follow. 
All the best feelings of my nature prompt me to 
risk life itself to save the Pale Cloud (for it is 
thus she is known to the Delawares) trom the 
fate which is in reserve for her as a captive among 
the Iroquois. It is probable that you know why 
I feel this deep interest in her, my honest friend 
Dunbar, and I will not be so foolish as to at- 
tempt to conceal what must be well undersivod 
by you, or to affect an indifference which is for- 
eign to my nature, and which would ill become 
me.” 

“T honor sich sentiments as them, my lad, 
and hope you'll allers maintain ’em till the day 
of your death. Great is the sin of ingratitude to 
them as whom we owe more nor we can ever 
pay. Many’s the time I’ve seen the Pale Cloud, 
and well oid Dunbar, the scout, knows how kind 
she was to a little boy a great many years ago, 
afore the first white settlements were made in 
this valley. And I sha’n’t forget in a hurry the 
pride she took in the dark-eyed lad. She was as 
handsome as a picter then. That was afore she 
was carried off by the savages—for you have 


everybody as knew her give her up for dead. I 
remember it as though it wasn’t but yesterday. 


| The boy I’ve been speakin’ of was saved from 


captivity by a white hunter that was among the 
Delawares. The child was then scarcely old 
enough to realize his loss, yet he grieved for 
the one who had gone, for many a long day.” 


“Do you remember that hunter’s name ?” 


| Montour asked, in a subdued voice. 


“T might have known, perhaps, at the time, 
but I didn’t particularly burden my mind about 


| rememberin’ it,” said Dunbar, evasively. 


“T think I know him, and a kind and noble 
nature is his,’’ added Montour. 

“ That’s more nor I can say of him ; howsom- 
ever, we wont quarrel about it. Soon «after the 
half-breed was carried away, we got news that 
she had passed away and gone, as ’twere, to a 
better country where there aint no more wars, 
A few months 
passed on, and aman came from over the 
water (who was probably the agent of somebody 
Well, when a 
long time had elapsed, the Pale Cloud returned 
to the Lenapes or Delawares, alive, and goes 
nearly distracted about the lad. But it isn’t 
best, I fancy, to dwell on these matters, as they 
might awake feelin’s not altogether pleasant. 
As for the trail, I’m ready to take it, and do all 
I can to save the one you’re thinkin’ of, from 
the accursed ferocity of the Iroquois. But first 
I will kindle a fire in our cozy hiding-place, that 














the cravin’s of natur may be satisfied by proper 
food.”’ 

While the friendly scout was lighting the 
fagots and preparing the food, Montour sat lean- 
ing upon his hands with abstracted air, musing, 
perhaps, on what he had heard. How much of 
pain, how much of regret and unhappiness, he 
might have suffered then and there, we cannot 
say ; because sometimes the emotions are pent 
up in the heart so closely, that they may not be 
known to the mere looker-on. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TRAIL. 


WE now pass over an interval of several days. 
Our present scene opens at Wyoming Valley. 
Lanaway and Wintermoot were earnestly con- 
versing in the forest just above the fort bearing 
the name of the latter. 

“Tt is evident,” said Lanaway, “that we are 
suspected of being more friendly to the loyalists 
than what we profess to be. I doubt whether we 
shall be safe much longer in the valley.” 

“There can be no question of that. Many of 
our rebel neighbors frown on us, and regard us 
with looks that cannot be mistaken. 1 am in- 
clined to think that Dunbar and the young man 
whois always with him, are at the bottom of 
this, if the truth were known,”’ said Wintermoot. 

“ That is a matter long since settled in my 
mind ; and I have taken measures to rid myself 
of their troublesome watchfulness,” returned the 
other. 

“Plans that have reference to them must be 
surely laid and well executed, for more expe- 
rienced and cunning fellows never trod the for- 
est,” Wintermoot answered. 

“Well do I know that they are ever on the 
alert, for already have they baffled my purpose 
more than once. But look! who comes here ?”’ 

“A friend,” replied the person whose ap- 
proach had excited the last remark. 

“From whom ?” inquired Lanaway. 

“T know this man, and can form some guess 
of his errand,” said the other. 

“Ts your name Wintermoot ?” 
man. 

“It is; we are alone—speak freely. Are you 
the bearer of any especial message ?” 

“T come from the camp of Colonel John 
Butler.” 

“There are no inquisitive ears near us,” 
added Wintermoot, perceiving that the messen- 
ger hesitated. 

“ Not long since the colonel sent an Indian to 
confer with you on important subjects.” 

“ He came—faithful to his trust.” 

* But has not returned,” said the man. 

Both Wintermoot and Lanaway manifested 
surprise. 

“ That is most strange. We met him at the 
hour appointed, received the instructions of the 
colonel, and duly arranged the matter to mutual 
satisfaction. We acceded to the propositions of 
which the Mohawk was the bearer,” rejoined the 
former. 

“A few days ago, the body of the Indian mes- 
senger was found in the river, some four or five 
miles above Lackawannock Gap.” 


asked the 


Lanaway and his friend looked at each other 
uneasily, and a slight paleness overspread their 
features. 

“Were there any papers found on the body ?” 
Wintermoot demanded. 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

“Then I fear we are betrayed ! 
judged that he came to his death ?” 

“A rifle ball passed through his breast, most 
evidently.” 

“Tt is the 
Lanaway. 

“This is bad. I wonder exceedingly that we 
have not before this moment fallen victims to 
the fury of our rebellious neighbors. If the 
scout had a hand in this business, why has he 
kept the matter so much to himself? why has 
he not publicly denounced us ?” 

“He is too cunning for that. Depend on it 
he’s been studying up something deeper than 
that. He is, you are aware, not a man to do 
things by halves. If he really killed the Indian, 
we shall hear from him in some way that we 
do not expect,” said Lanaway. 

“Go back to the colonel and tell him that the 
time fixed upon was the second of July, at mid- 
night. It will be enough to tell him this; as- 
sure him that I shall be ready,” said Wintermoot. 

“ This is all you would say ?” 

“All, except to warn you to watchfulness on 
your return. Dunbar is busy now, and if he 
takes your trail, you’ll never see the camp of 
Butler again.” 

“Ts he so dangerous as this special warning 
would seem to indicate ?” 

“He and a young man called Montour, are 
moving about from place to place with the speed 
of a moose, observing the movements of the 


How was it 


work of the scout!” muttered 
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different parties engaged in this strife, and doing Golly, massa Dunbar, didn’tit make dis darkey’s 


much to hinder the success of the royal arms.” 

“Tam somewhat used to the woods and will do 
my best to keep out of their way. And now, if 
there’s no more to be said, I’ll hurry back to 
camp.” The messenger departed, and Lana- 
way and Wintermoot turned toward the fort. 

While this scene was passing in the forest, 
another was enacting at Mr. Hudson’s. The 
family had assembled in the large square room 
in which the plentiful board was always spread, 
and were about to sit down to the principal 
meal of the day, when the scout appeared at the 
door, which Mr. Hudson quickly threw open, 
and cordially greeting Dunbar, invited him to 
enter. 

Ellen Devron beheld his approach with much 
interest, and wondered if Montour was not near; 
for since both her father and herself were indebt- 
ed to him for efficient services, she felt a friend- 
ly regard for the gallant young stranger. 

“Weare very glad to see you again,” said 
Mr. Devron. “ The last time we met was un- 
der different circumstances, and when | saw 
your honest face emerge from the rock, it was to 
me a most welcome sight.” 

“ Well, I suppose it might naturally be, all 
things considered; for you was in a kind of 
straight place as one may say. I hope the gals 
and the women folks generally are in usual 
health ?” 

“They may speak for themselves, Mr, Dun- 
bar ; you will see them all here, I believe, if you 
look about you.” 

“Where is Mr. Montour?” asked Devron. 
“ We surely must not be so ungrateful as not to 
inquire after the welfare of one to whom we feel 
so mach indebted,” 

A change passed over the countenance of the 
scout, and for an instant he was silent. 

* T hope no evil has befallen the young man t” 
added Devron. 

“ He’s taken!” replied Dunbar, mournfully. 

“ By whom?” was the quick inquiry. 

“The Mohawks.” 

The scout looked up and met the eyes of 
Ellen fixed earnestly upon him, and noticed that 
her cheeks were very pale. 

“What were the circumstances of his cap- 
ture ?” returned Devron. 

“A small war-party of the Mohawks captured 
a half-breed woman near the village of the Dela- 
wares, and we took the trail in order to liberate 
her, if possible ; because there’s somethin’ dread- 
falin the idea of a human cretur’s bein’ given 
up to the tender mercies of the cruel savages, 
especially a female. We followed ’em two days 
afore we could do anything. On the second 
night of the pursuit, they stopped to eat and 
sleep. After building a fire, and cookin’ and 
eatin’, they set one to watch, and laid down in 
their blankets, having secured the captive in a 
way to leave her little chance of escape. About 
midnight the one on guard began to doze, and 
finally fell asleep so soundly that he wont wake 
till the last trumpet is sounded. We stole up 
behind him—and—and he never knowed what 
hart him—it was done so sudden and unexpect- 
ed. We served all the rest of ’em in the same 
way, with only one exception, and he didn’t get 
off with a whole skin. It was a bloody affair, 
but you see there was no help for it; for the 
Pale Cloud couldn’t have been liberated in no 
other way. While returning with the woman, 
Montour, on the second day, near dark, went to 
kill a deer; for we had fasted long enough to 
feel uncomfortably hungry, as ’twere. In a 
short time I heard his rifle crack and soon ex- 
pected to see him; but he didn’t come. The 
female grew uneasy, and so did I, for I was cer- 
tain, in my own mind, that something had hap- 
pened. Not daring to leave her, I took her with 
me and started off to find the young man; but I 
only diseovered signs of a struggle, and the trail 
of a large war-party. After attending to the 
safety of the half-breed woman, I thought I 
would come in and tell you that the danger is 
drawin’ nearer and nearer.” 

No one spoke and the scout continued : 

“ The storm will seon burst over your heads ; 
for the skies grow:dark, as ’twere, and Butler’s 
thunder will soon shake the hills. You must get 
word to Colonel. Denison to muster the Wyo- 
ming militia, what. there is of. it, and. have the 
females lodged in. the forts. I’ve done my best 
to meet cunning with cunning, and make one 
thiag offset another, so that their plans may fail ; 
but I’m sorry to-say that I’ve but small hope of 
accomplishin’ my purpose. I can get but little 
help where I expected much, and the people of 
the valley haven’t yet waked up to a sense of 
what’s afore ’em, and what will soon make ’em 
stagger with horror, like the shock of an airth- 
quake. Sound the alarm through the place, and 
neglect no means of defence that’s in your 
power.” 

“TI would that our women and children could 
be sent away from the valley,” said Hudson, 
thonghtfally. 

“TI wish so from my heart; but where. can 
you send ’em? If they go to the north or to the 
south, to the east or to the west, they may meet 
foes. You are taken in the toils of the hunter, 
as I may say. The everlastin’ mountains hem 
you in on every side, and every pass and every 
defile is watched by savage eyes. Where then 
can you go? ‘To the mountains to perish with 
hunger! There’s safety only in victory.” 

“'There’s sense and truth in every word he 
utters,” said Ellen, who had been a silent and 
interested listener. 

“That there’s trath in it, I know, and every- 
thing true is more or less sensible, accordin’ to 

my view, but I take no credit to myself,” re- 
turned the scout. 

“ Dat’sa fack !” said Cato, who found it quite 
impossible to keep silent any longer. 

Dunbar now for the first time seemed to be 
aware that Cato was present, and turning a half- 
comical look upon him, said in a suppressed 
voice : 

“ Ran for life !” 

Cato’s eyes instantly exhibited their white por- 
tions in a generous manner, and he appeared to 
comprehend a great deal more at once than 
usual. 


“Dat’s dem! Dat’s de same “spression ! 














| wool curl de wrong way *” he exclaimed. 


“ What did you think it was when you first 
heard it ?”’ asked the scont, 

“Why bress your soul; I fought it was de 
debbil hisself come arter dis child!” replied the 
African. 

“ Cato acquitted himself very well, Mr. Dun- 
bar,” said Devron, smiling. 

“ He did well for one as isn’t naterally white,” 
rejoined the hunter, gravely. 

“T hope you have no unreasonable prejudices 
against color ?” Ellen remarked. 

“Tcan’t say that I have any unreasonable 
prejudices, but I have some very reasonable 
ones. You see, Miss Ellen, a nigger is a nig- 
ger, and you can’t wash it out; for the color is 
set—dyed in the wool, as ‘twere. I have an 
idea that an immortal cretur ought to look white, 
and hasn’t no particular business with any other 
complexion. But as I have said, Cato did well 
for one of that onhappy hue, and more than 
might be expected, for it isn’t every white man 
as would have refused, under the carcumstances, 
to jine the Royal Greens.” 

“T couldn’t be nuffin but black, cause dat’s 
de way I’s eddicated.” 

“Do you hear that?” added the scout, turn- 
ing to Elvira Hudson. “ He says he was eddi- 
cated to be black.” 

“You do not wish to assert that honest Cato 
was educated to any other color, Mr. Dunbar?” 


- retorted Miss Hudson, with a smile. 


“ Sartinly not, miss ; but when once a person’s 
skin has been made black, he’s jest about ruined, 
as ’twere, for this world ; because you see soap 
and water wont do no good; it sticks like the 
mark of Cain, and is an eternal witness against 
him.” 

Notwithstanding Dunbar spoke in a depreca- 
ting manner respecting Cato’s color, he still re- 
garded him with a friendly look that could not 
be mistaken in its meaning. 

In the rapid alternation of scene and incident, 
we have hitherto spoken of Elvira Hudson in a 
casual way only. We will at this stage of our 
story state that she was about the same age as 
Ellen Devron, and in many respects like her in 
person and disposition. A good share of beauty 
had been accorded her by nature—that some- 
what erratic dispenser of gifts. Her fresh and 
glowing cheeks, cherry lips, and laughing dark 
eyes, had produced a very decided impression 
upon Edward Gaston; and though he was an 
unpresuming person and said but little, he was 
often found in the society of Miss Hudson, look- 
ing those gentler sentiments which he could not 
summon courage to express in vocal sounds. 
Many a feeling of jealousy had the unpretending 
attentions of Gaston awakened in the bosoms of 
certain young men of his own age. 

Among those who regarded his advances with 
settled dislike, no one was so hostile to his pur- 
pose as Martin Secord. This individual had 
been a resident of Wyoming but a year or two, 
and his adhesion to the royal cause was at that 
time strongly suspected. He watched the grow- 
ing intimacy between the parties mentioned, with 
feelings of dissatisfaction which he could not 
well conceal. He had tried in various ways to 
make himself agreeable to Miss Hudson, but 
had been steadily repulsed at all points. It is a 
fact generally understood that there is a certain 
class of young men who will not accept the brief 
monosyllable “no,” for an answer, when they 
venture upon the bold experiment of asking gen- 
tle damsels hard questions; but perseveringly 
persist in their purpose, to the great annoyance 
of the fair ones, who prefer to have their own 
choice in matters of this delicate nature. 

Martin Secord belonged to the class referred 
to, and never met Miss Hudson without directly 
or indirectly pressing his suit. The constant 
refusals which he received served to increase the 
acerbity of a disposition naturally sour; and 
when he perceived another ready to bear off the 
coveted prize, his inherent malignancy and dis- 
content received fresh stimulus. With evil eye 
he noted the visits of Edward Gaston, and con- 
cocted dark schemes of vengeance. Being a rank 
royalist at heart, he imagined that he saw in the 
increasing turbulence of the times, the sure 
means of working out his designs. Being inti- 
mate with Lanaway, Wintermoot and others of 
a similar mode of thinking, he was a party to 
their nefarious plans. With the first he was on 
particularly good terms, for it was in his power 
to tell an experience not unlike his own—a cir- 
cumstance caleulated to produce sympathetic 
relations between them. Miss Ellen Devron 
had repelled emphatically the addresses of Lana- 
way; while Miss Elvira Hudson had as unequivo- 
cally manifested a disinclination to change her 
name to Secord ; and these two facts taken to- 
gether were enough to produce a strong fellow- 
feeling aside from any political considerations. 
In Edward Gaston, Martin fancied he saw an 
enemy to his happiness, as well as an enemy to 
the king; but Lanaway was rejected without 
knowing for whom Ellen had a partiality, or if she 
had a preference for any one in particular. If he 
had suspicions respecting her inclinations, by 
some inexplicable means he got the idea into his 
mind that they—Ellen’s inclinations—tended 
toward Roland Montour. He was sure that 
there had been but little intercourse between 
them, but he thought there had been sufficient to 
beget a mutual liking. How this notion could 
justly have been formed, is not easy to deter- 
mine ; but disappointed lovers are apt to get all 
sorts of strange ideas into their crazy heads. If 
the reader takes the trouble to reflect, he will 
see at once that but little opportunity has been 
given for wooing, so far as the parties named are 
concerned, alfhough doubtless they have had 
ample time to do that incomprehensible thing 
denoted in everyday parlance, “ falling in love.” 

But it makes no important difference whether 
there was any truth in this conception, or how 
it had its origin, for when it was once fairly a 
guest in Lanaway’s brain, it assumed all the 
vitality of sober matter of fact, and Roland was 
marked out as a particular victim of his traitor- 
ous plotting. Being the mutual repository of 
each other’s secrets, the two young men became 
objects of their hatred; and their names were 
written first in the list of their intended victims. 








We have thought proper to make this digres- 
sion, because while the scout was talking with 
Cato, or rather just as that conversation ceased, 
Martin Secord entered the cabin.’ He saluted 
the parties in a general though somewhat re- 
strained manner; but when his gaze came to 
rest upon Dunbar, his embarrassment was ob- 
vious, or at least was to two or three persons 
who were watching his conduct. Among those 
present he did not see Edward Gaston, and he 
felt that he could well dispense with his company. 

Refusing the seat which was offered, he paused 

near the door, holding in his right hand his rifle, 
for in those days men seldom left home un- 
armed. 
We have asserted that Martin Secord was sus- 
pected of being a friend to the royal cause ; and 
he was in fact an object of suspicion to a greater 
extent than he was himself aware of. Dunbar’s 
opinions respecting him were known to but few, 
for he was one of those prudent, non-committal 
persons who show their zeal more by actions 
than by words. Martin thought the present 
would be a fitting opportunity to draw out the 
scout’s sentiments ; but notwithstanding all his 
boldness and assurance (of which he had much), 
it was not without some misgiving that he made 
the following inquiry. 

“ What news do you bring us, Mr. Dunbar ?” 

Martin did not look the scout in the face, but 
busied himself by gazing vacantly into the muz- 
ale of his rifle. There were several individuals 
in the room who were steadily observing Secord, 
but whose habits of self-control were such that 
they were able to restrain all outward appearance 
of curiosity. Miss Hudson, although pretend- 
ing to have her attention fixed upon her friend 
Ellen, nevertheless managed to keep a search- 
ing glance directed toward Martin, whose posi- 
tion, it must be allowed, was an embarrassing 
one. 
“ The news that I bring could be putin an 
egg shell, as ’twere ; and though it may perhaps 
have some interest for some people, it wouldn’t 
be of no great consequence to you.” 

“You are so much abroad that I supposed 
you could tell us something about the move- 
ments of the enemy ?”’ added Martin, still star- 
ing into the muzzle of his gun. 

“ Martin Secord, I am scoutin’ about consid- 
erable, and have learned several things as would 





make many cheeks turn pale as ashes, if I should | 


speak boldly out. But the time hasn’t quite 
come yet to divulge the secrets as go with me on 
the trail and sleep in my own brain when I lay 
down under the trees at night. We live in a 
strange world, and there’s a heap of nateral hy- 
pocrisy init. I know that these times are dark 
and the hand of misfortin’ is stretched out agin 
the defenceless dwellers in this valley. Yes, I 
know it well; but let me tell you, Martin, that 
the hour approaches when them as conspire 
agin the peace and safety of women and children, 
will be called on to give an awful account of 
their doin’s.” 

Here the scout struck the butt of his rifle vio- 
lently upon the floor, and his hardy face lighted 
up with a fierce enthusiasm that no one had seen 
upon his visage before. 

‘*Somethin’ whispers in my ear and assures 
me that there will be a long, woful wail of sor- 
row in this valley, and the waters of the Sus- 
quehanna will run red with blood—with the very 
life-blood of those who have been neighbors and 
friends, breathed the same air and professed the 
same religion. Wicked men and knaves may 
triumph for a season, but etarnal right will pre- 
vail at last, and woe! woe! to them as we meet 
arterward face to face, in the field, with the God 
of battles lookin’ down to see justice done !” 

Again the scout struck his rifle upon the floor, 
while his swart visage shone as with the true 
spirit of prophecy. 

Martin Secord raised his hitherto averted face, 
and gazed at the speaker ; and while he did so 
a painful expression passed over his sinister face ; 
probably a feeling of momentary dread and re- 
gret such as the false-hearted feel in moments 
when the voice of truth produces a single vibra- 
tion upon the strings of conscience. 

“Do you think our cause is lost ?” he asked, 
in a tone not quite steady and full. 

“If you mean by our cause the cause of the 
whigs, then I say that it is not and never can be 
lost ; but if you mean the tory cause, then I am 
one as can say afore the God as formed me from 
the dust, yes, lost forever and ever. If Butler 
brings down upon us (aided by our most inveter- 
ate and accursed foes who live among us and 
mingle with us daily) the Iroquois confederacy, 
the Onondagas, Cayugas, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Senecas and Tuscaroras—if he brings them here 
to sweep the valley with terrible destruction, I 
predict sure ruin to the Six Nations, fitting pun- 
ishment upon the Royal Greens and the tories 
generally. 

“ What can the whigs do?’ said Martin, with 
a start. 

“They will muster a force into the field that 
will sweep northern Pennsylvania and western 
New York cleaner than the white floor of this 
cabin, as ’twere. Yes, they’ll march up the 
Susquehanna terrible in their might, and the 
homes of the royalists and the heathen will be 
left desolate, desolate !”” 

Every eye was now fixed upon the scout, 
whose heaving chest and rapt visage contrasted 
strangely with his usual placid manner. 

“The strength of the rebels is broken,’ re- 
plied Martin, in a low but excited voice. 

“ Think so, if you will, you poor, misguided 
cretur! Think so, till you hear the crack of 
Morgan’s rifles, and the loud roar of Proctor’s 
artillery.” 

“ Morgan’s rifles!” exclaimed Martin, with a 
quivering lip. 

“Agin afore I depart, let me say woe to him 
as betrays his neighbor, and does not so much as 
say ‘the Phillistians be upon thee.’ These 
words as I throw out now wont be likely to be 
repeated by me; and some as now hears me 
will soon hear me speak in another way—with 
the flashing powder and the whizzing ball.” 

“May God in his good providence protect 
the right!” exclaimed Mr. Devron, fervently. 

“Amen, say I to that, and it don’t come from 
my throat either, but from my very soul—my 





soul as is immortal, and as I hope will one day 
be accounted worthy to be saved—saved with 
them as prove faithful to their country and the 
cause of liberty.” 

Martin Secord looked toward the spot where 
Elvira was seated, and encountered her bright 
eyes speaking volumes of scorn, contempt and 
pity. To increase his ill-humor and mortifica- 
tion, the door was opened and Edward Gaston 
stood in their midst. Casting one dark and 
threatening glance toward the fair damsel, and 
another upon the scout and the last comer, Mar- 
tin grasped his rifle nervously and strode from 
the cabin. i 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARTIN’S SCHEME. 


Tue shadows of night had rested some three 
hours on the valley of Wyoming, and the pale 
mistress of that dimmer part of the day had just 
reached that portion of the skies where she could 
vaguely paint the forms of the trees and other 
scenery upon the banks, in the waters of the 
Susquehanna. 

Martin Secord was wandering about like an 
unquiet spirit of evil, forbidden to rest by the 
continual chidings of a bad conscience. Many 
times during the evening, he had approached the 
cabin of Mr. Hudson, and as often changed his 
mind and walked away in another direction ; but 
now bracing up his courage to the point desir- 
able, he advanced until he stood by the little 
window. Although it is esteemed by many per- 
sons a breach of etiquette to look in at a neigh- 
bor’s window, Martin had no such scruples. He 
saw a candle burning upon the plain deal table, 
and its fitful beams revealed a sight that made 
him bite his lips with jealousy and rage. 

The dim rays fell upon the forms of Elvira 
Hudson and Edward Gaston, sitting not far 
apart, conversing in low and confidential tones. 
This was a scene ill calculated to soothe the 
already irritated feelings of a rival lover. He 
beheld the maiden whom he imagined most dear 
of all ‘in the world, receiving the attentions of 
one whom he regarded as a rebel and an enemy. 
The soft, and flickering reflections of the burn- 
ing wick.shone on Miss Hudson’s face in a man- 
ner to display its loveliness to the best advan- 
tage, and while Seeord felt his passion for her 
increasing, his hatred for the young man at her 
side grew in the same proportion. 

He gazed a moment longer upon the sweet 
face of the maiden, and then with a muttered 
curse fled from the window, as though pursued 
by some powerful and dreaded foe. Walking 
now fast and then slow, and now pausing to 
collect his thoughts, Secord at length reached a 
sheltered spot near the river. 

With folded arms, sullen brow, and compress- 
ed lip, he stood awhile and gazed at the shad- 
ows which the gentle moon was flinging into the 
limpid water. Those insensible and fantastic 
figures seemed to awaken reflection. 

“Shadows !”” he exclaimed, “‘ shadows falling 
upon the fickle water, even like the image of 
Elvira falling upon my heart.” 

_ Martin signed, and then looking up at the 
moon, added : 

“Hurry on—hurry on, cold, insensate orb! 
Hasten on thy ethereal way, that the hour of 
vengeance may come speedily. Thou alone, O 
unsympathizing planet, shalt be witness of this 
deed. Look on then, if thou wilt, and see me 
strike a viper from my path, and send a rebel on 
his last long march, without beat of dram or 
sound of trumpet.” 

Martin ceased and carefully examined the 
priming of his rifle, adjusted the flint, and took 
every precaution to put it in the best of order. 
He then crouched in the abundant shrubbery, 
and thrusting his weapon through the same, so 
as to command the path that came very near it, 
in one of its erratic bends, lay quite motionless. 

O, night, thou great witness of crime! how 
many a tale of wickedness couldst thou tell, 
wert thou sentient and endowed with human 
speech! But thy Master, dark night, hath 
wisdom, and a voice, and an eye more om- 
niscient and omnipresent than thine, and 
verily he reproves the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment, and bringeth all hidden 
things to light. 

We cannot trace the direful thoughts that 
rushed through the brain of Martin as he laid 
there upon the ground ; but they must have been 
of akind akin to the pains of the consuming 
fires of Hades. His eyes grew weary of gazing 
at vacancy, and picturing forms and faces when 
there were none near him. Sometimes a bush 
or a tree caused his heart to beat quicker, and 
took, in his morbid sight, a figure familiar, and 
flitted about before his tired vision like a mock- 
ing phantom. He was obliged to press his 
aching eye-balls and close the lids upon them, 
in order to exorcise the deceptive forms. 

Hist! what was that which sent the blood 
rushing to its fount, and then forced it back to 
his face with indescribable celerity? It sounded 
like a footfall, and a footfall it was. Martin 
peered from his ambush to catch the first glimpse 
of the person who might appear ; but his sight 
was so clouded that he saw nothing distinctly at 
first. But soon a real figure, endowed with voli- 
tion and locomotion, was visible, and he knew 
that his strained eyes were deceived no longer. 

The man approached slowly, and Martin 
could not well mistake the height, step and 
bearing of Edward Gaston. He placed his 
cheek to the breech of his rifle, and looking 
along the barrel, covered the breast of the young 
man—the honest heart full of the love of Elvira 
Hudson. Martin’s finger touched the trigger, 
and tried to keep his pent-up breath from burst- 
ing forth with a nervous vehemence to destroy 
the deadliness of his aim. He was sure that his 
rival would not live another instant, when with 
a prolonged and fearful shudder that seemed to 
reach the very marrow of his bones, he felt a 
hand laid quietly upon his shoulder. Martin’s 
finger fell nerveless from the trigger, and he 
turned behind him a look so startled, and re- 
vealed a visage so pale, that his crime was al- 
ready confessed. Dunbar, the scout of the Sus- 
quehanna, stood beside him. The young man 
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was about to rise, but the hunter placed his foot 
on his prostrate form, and motioned him to be 
quiet until Gaston had passed. 

There followed a few moments of silence, 
during which time the emotions of Martin paced 
not of a nature to be envied. When Elvira’s 
lover had turned the bend and disappeared, the 
scout suffered Secord te recover his feet, which 
he did with fear and trembling. 

“I wish.I wag a painter, that I might make a 
picter of a midnight assassin!” said Dan| 
looking sternly at Martin. “I suspected that 
your principles wasn’t no better nor this. Mur. 
der must come easy to one who tampers with 
the enemies of liberty, and sells his neighbors 
to John Butler, to be cut to pieces by his rap. 
gers ?” added the scout. 

“T suppose it don’t make much difference 
what you think. Everybody don’t see the same 
thing in the same way,” replied Martin, sullenly, 

“T can’t spend much time in talkin’ with one 
like you, because it’s a waste o’ words; but that 
I have caught you in the act of a 
great crime, you can’t deny. Now some folks 
would have finished you at once, but that isn’, 
my way of doing business,” said the scout, 

“ Of course I wasn’t intending to fire,” addeq 
Martin. 

“T am too olda man to be deceived by so 
foolish a falsehood, and so I’ll spare you the 
trouble of repeating it. If you was better pre. 
pared to die, I would make an end of you on 
the spot ; but I can’t bring my mind to send you 
out of time in such an onprepared state. Yoy 
must be very careful in future in regard to your 
conduct, because I shall have an eye on yon, as 
*twere.”” 

Secord could make no reasonable reply, and 
therefore, with downcast eyes, muttered some. 
thing about people’s minding their own business, 

“Ifwe should ever chance to meet agin in 
sich a manner as we have to-night, we sha’n’t 
part in the same way, but you'll go where you 
wont come back to do mischief, and serve the 
wicked one, as I may say.” 

“Thope you wont say much in relation to 
this. You see the girl’s beauty has turned my 
head, and I hardly know what I’m doing,” said 
Martin, in a more humble tone. 

“ That’s a poor excuse, Martin Secord, though 
perhaps better nor none.” 

“You never loved a fair creature like Elvira 
Hudson,” returned the other. 

“T have loved in my day—and as fair a cre- 
tur as ever walked up and down the airth, but 
it didn’t make me seek to take the life of a feller- 
bein’,’’ said the scout, sadly. 

“ How long ago might that be ?” 

“I don’t care to tell how long or how short; 
that’s my secret; but I’m not, the worse for 
havin’ loved. Ginerwine love, it seems to me, 
doesn’t make the heart dark with wicked pas- 
sions, but purifies it, as ’twere, from airthly 
dross. I’m not very larned in books, and don’t 
know much about the opinion of them as may 
have written on the subject, but I’ve a strange 
notion, though it perhaps arises from my igno- 
rance, that true love, accordin’ to the course of 
natur, elevates one’s mind, as I may say, and 
fortifies it agin the temptations of the enemy.” 

Martin looked steadily at Dunbar as if he did 
not quite take his meaning. Bad as he unques- 
tionably was, he could not help feeling the force 
of the scout’s reasoning, nor resist the convic- 
tion that he was influenced by motions higher 
and manlier than his own. There was, to the 
dark soul of Secord, something inexplicably curi- 
ous in the honest nature of Dunbar, and the 
sentiments which he advanced with so much 
simplicity. 

** You look at me as though there was some- 
thin’ oncommon droll in the idea that I should 
have loved a fair maiden; but love is a thing 
which finds its way into all places, and can’t be 
kept out by lock, key, bolt or bar. And why 
should you stare as though it was out of the 
common order of events fora man like me to 
confess the power of gentle woman? Secord, 
you know but little of the human heart, if you 
imagine a rough exterior cuts one off from the 
rest of mankind, and makes him impregnable to 
beauty, as ’twere.” 

“ Did you have a rival?” inquired Martin. 

The scout passed his hand over his eyes and 
something like a sigh escaped him. 

“T dare say I hada rival, because she was 
wondrous fair, and it couldn’t well be otherwise ; 
but I don’t know sartin. Sometimes I was fool 
enough to think she didn’t dislike me at all, and 
was, in fact, partial to me, as I may say.” 

Again Dunbar paused. 

“How long before you forgot her?’ Martin 
asked, with some interest. 

“Forgot her! that time hasn’t come yet!” 
replied Dunbar, in a low voice, casting his eyes 
upward to the silvery sky, with a patient and 
resigned expression. 

“Your nature is different from mine,” said 
Martin. 

“TI should hope so—I wouldn’t have a natur 
like yours on no consideration whatsomever. 
With your dispersition I shouldn’t expect to die 
a peaceful death, or experience a very happy 
hereafter.” 

During the time this conversation had been 
going on, Martin’s right hand had been in the 
pocket of his hunting frock, and his fingers had 
been working nervously over something which it 
contained. At one moment his feelings soften- 
ed, and at the next some word of the scout 
would change them back to their wonted hard- 
ness and impenetrability. There was a conflict 
in his breast between good and ill, and he could 
neither summon resolution to carry out his half- 
formed determination, nor command sufficient 
virtuous resolve to abandon it; therefore he 
strove to prolong the conversation with Dunbar 
until he should have worked his courage to the 
proper condition. The truth was, that he had 
in his pocket a pistol, and it was that weapon 
that his uneasy fingers toyed with so assiduously 
and clutched with the nervousness of an imper- 
fectly planned deed of wickedness, which was 
too far developed to forego, and not matured 
enough to execute without some hesitation. 

So while the scout stood beside him, merci 
fully scorning to take advantage of the discovery 
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he had made, and which in other hands would 
have resulted most fatally, he was forming a 
deadly purpose, forgetful of the forbearance of 
the man in whose power he now found himself. 

When Dunbar turned his thoughtful face to- 
ward the placid heavens, as if to hold commu- 
nion sweet with the distant planets, and imbibe 
a portion of their gentle serenity, Martin cocked 
the pistol in his pocket. ‘ 

Instantly he felt a powerful grasp upon his arm, 
and saw the eyes of the scout fixed sternly upon 
— Habit, young man, is second natur, and my 
ears have long been trained to detect the slight- 
est sound, The experience of many years don’t 
go for nothin’. A poor woodsman should I be, 
if I couldn’t hear the click of a rifle or a pistol, 
or the crackling of the smallest twig,” he said, 
tightening his hold upon Martin as he proceeded. 
« Marder’s in your heart agin, but I’ll forgive 
ye once more, for it was nateral for one like you 
to want to get rid of one who might perhaps be 
a troublesome witness agin you. I see that you 
wont never be a better man, but it isn’t my duty 
to judge and punish you at present ; but should 
we meet as open foes, in the field, it will fare 
poorly with you. And I’ve a sort of presenti- 
ment, as twere, that this long, dark barrel which 
you see here afore you, will one day look you 
in the face, as I may say; if it does, you'll be 
done with everything of an airthly natur. Now 
go, and don’t stop to look back, or I may lose 
patience and break my resolution to give you a 
chance to repent, and get into a better state to 
go hence into that unknown region where they 
say repéntance does no good.” 

With downcast eyes and unsteady step, Mar- 
tin turned from Dunbar, took the path which 
Gaston had so recently trodden, and in a mo- 
ment was out of sight. 

The scout moved a few steps down the river 
and paused. Perhaps he was thinking of the 
past. Possibly his thoughts dwelt on the maiden 
he had been speaking of, and the quiet loveli- 
ness of the night in some way reminded him of 
that being who had touched the fountain of his 
affection with the wand of her beauty, causing 
it to send forth a stream that would flow on un- 
checked and undiminished until life itself waned 
like the feeble flame of a failing lamp. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ONEIDAS. 


Ir has been casuhlly stated that the Iroquois 
confederacy (constituting the Six Nations), em- 
braced the Onondagas, Senecas, Mohawks, Cayu- 
gas, Tuscaroras and Oneidas. These allied 
tribes inhabited northern Pennsylvania and west- 
ern New York, committing cruel ravages upon 
the north-western frontier. Small war-parties 
under their respective chieftains continually hung 
about the border settlements, rushing from their 
covert in the still night hour, slaying helpless 
families, firing dwellings, and bearing off in 
savage triumph recking scalps, torn from the 
heads of old and young—from loving mothers 
and fair maidens, lisping children, and hopeful 
youth. 

It was one of these predatory bands into whose 
power Roland Montour had fallen. We have 
given only Dunbar’s brief version of that event, 
and therefore deem it proper to make a more 
detailed statement in regard to the same. It has 
been sufficiently set forth that the half-breed 
woman, passing among the Delawares by the 
name of Pale Cloud, had been duly rescued by 
the combined cunning and bravery of our hero 
and the scout. The habit of the Indians to be- 
stow nicknames is universally known to those 
having any definite knowledge of native cus- 
toms. Such appellations are usually derived 
from some peculiarity of the person to whom 
they are given, or of the place which they occupy. 
It will be enough for the right understanding of 
our story, to say that the name which the half- 
breed had eriginally received from her French 
sire, was Katherine; but after his decease her 
name was little used by the Delawares, it being 
considered by them a very hard, unnatural, and 
strange one; so that the sobriquet of Pale Cloud 
ultimately forced the civilized cognomen from 
the field. If, therefore, we should occasionally 
employ the name derived from the white side of 
her pedigree, the reader will be at no loss to 
comprehend us. 

It will not be profitable to dwell upon the de- 
tails of the pursuit and rescue of the half-breed. 
We would not direct the attention too much to 
scenes of bleod—no more than what the fear- 
ful pictures of that period reveal—nor even so 
maxch; for the minds of the sympathizing turn 
in horror from the simple history of that dread- 
ful drama, the star acters of which were parti- 
gan murderers ard native warriors, tricked out 
in all the dcadly habiliments of such a stage. 
The work had been right well accomplished, and 
the sole survivor of his party returned to his 
people with a dangerous wound and a story that 
produced mourning among the braves. 

At the close of the second day’s travel toward 
the valley, it became imperatively necessary that 
the parties should partake of refreshment, hav- 
ing exhausted their little stock of food the night 
previous. Their steps had been hurried, their 
precautions to elude pursuit many, and no time 
had been allowed for sleep, 

Pale Cloud had borne up under the hardships 
of the way, with inimitable courage and pa- 
tience ; but Montour could net endure two see 
her growing faint and weak for want of nourish- 
ment ; therefore bidding the scout proceed to- 
ward the cavern, which could not then be at a 
great distance, he directed his footsteps to a well- 
known spot where deer were went to abound. 

Game, in those days, was abundant in the 
Pokovo mountain ranges, and Montour soon 
discevered a fat dee browsing the tender buds 
ofabirch. It happened, however, unfortunately, 
that he had approached the animal on the wind- 
ward side, and the breeze carried to its sensitive 
nostrils sure knowledge of his proximity. Throw- 
ing up its white bushy tail, it started off upon 
the run, and theugh the distance was consider- 

able and every moment increasing, and the 






chances of success rendered still less by its mo- 
tion, Montour fired, but evidently without effect. 

While loading his rifle, a warrior of the Onei- 
da tribe stepped from behind a tree not two 
yards distant, with his gun cocked and present- 
ed at our hero’s breast. Roland would have 
resisted, even as much as the native had advan- 
tage, had not a furtive glance around him re- 
vealed other dusky forms. 

“ You no stand still, I fire !” said the Oneida, 
for there were but few of the Indians who had 
not some knowledge of the English tongue. 
“ You fight, I shoot !” 

Resistance seemed utterly useless, and with a 
feeling of dread Montour surrendered himself to 
captivity ; for so well he knew the usages of 
savage warfare that he was fully aware of the 
dangers before him as a prisoner to the Oneidas. 
With a sigh of regret, he saw the chief of the 
party examining his excellent rifle with the ob- 
vious intention of devoting it to his own use. 
Nor were his reflections made of a more happy 
kind, when they proceeded to bind his hands 
with strips of green, undressed deerskin, so 
tightly that his wrist speedily commenced swell- 
ing, giving him much pain. 

“Dog of a Pale Face! you shall no longer 
walk these woods to be aspy upon the Iroquois !” 
exclaimed the Oneida chief. 

“ Tam a Delaware,” said Montour. 

“The Delawares are women!” retorted the 
Oneida, who was called by the unpronounceable 
name of Gi-en-gwa-tah, which signifies He-who- 
goes-in-the-smoke. 

“They are women no longer; they have 
washed away the reproach in the blood of the 
Shawanese and the Mengwe,” said Montour. 

“Tt is a reproach they can never wash away, 
though they should open a stream of blood as 
large as the Susquehanna,” returned the chief, 
contemptuously. 

“The Delawares are bold and magnanimous, 
and the Mengwe (the Six Nations are sometimes 
called) are artful and false. They do not deal 
openly like men, but deceive with a smooth 
tongue like a gossiping squaw ; and the Lenni 
Lenapes are ashamed of them,” returned 
Roland. 

“You talk bravely for one whose skin is al- 
most white,” rejoined the chief, ironically. 

“T do not care for color—I have regard for 
deeds. Go and ask the Mohawk if we acted 
like women when we followed their trail, sur- 
prised them at night, and took away their cap- 
tive,” resumed Roland. 

“They were not Oneidas,” said the chief. 

“No, but braver men.” 

The warrior turned upon Montour an angry 
glance, and motioned him to walk faster. 

Some persons may possibly question Roland’s 
policy in thus bearding his enemies while in their 
power, and query whether language more con- 
ciliatory would not have tended to soften the 
sternness of captivity ; but it is a fact well-known 
that the savages were wont to respect a bold, 
stout-hearted and even audacious captive, more 
than a weak, cowardly and repining one; and 
Montour doubtless understood well the character 
of those with whom he was dealing, and governed 
himself accordingly. The exhibition of pusilla- 
nimity instantly reduces the consideration of a 
savage for his prisoner, and is the sigual to 
treat him with every species of insult. 

The Oneidas directed their course toward the 
upper tributaries of the Susquehanna, where the 
forces of Butler and the allied nations were en- 
camped. Like most of the scouting parties and 
predatory bands thrown out by the main body, 
they were few in number, consisting of but seven 
braves, three of whom had never been on the 
war-path before. Having heard of the many 
bold acts of Dunbar and their. prisoner, they had 
left the wigwams of their people, resolved to 
slay or to capture one or both of them before 
their return. The three who had never before 
trodden the war-path had made a vow not 
to wash the paint from their faces until they had 
taken a scalp ora prisoner ; and now were highly 
elated at their success, as fortune had favored 
their designs in a particular manner. 

As they defiled rapidly through the forest, 
with Montour in their midst, their hearts were 
elated with savage joy, and they longed for the 
moment when the torture and the death-dance 
should finish their triumph and complete their 
vengeance. 

Afier proceeding a couple of hours, the Oneida 
leader stopped and examined the heavens 
through a vista in the trees. 

“« My brother of the Iroquois wishes to lay his 
course direct to the camp,” said Montour, with 
asmile. “And now,” he added, “I will tell him 
which way to go, for I perceive that his eyes are 
not sharp, and he reads but poorly the language 
of the north star. My face,”’ continued Roland, 
changing his position, “is now toward the great 
lodge of the Oneidas.”’ 

The Oneida hesitated to reply, knowing that 
his prisoner was right, and manifested some un- 
easiness lest he should fall in the estimation of 
his warriors. 

“T know,” he said at length, “the voice of the 
north star, for I have listened to its talk many 
years, and I will not ask a boy to tell me what 
it says about the trail of the Oneidas.” 

“T have told you the way, cousin—do not 
keep me waiting, for I am impatient to see the 
sickly faces of the people whom you call war- 
riors, but who fight like old women hoeing corn,” 
added Montour. 

The leader frowned, the three neophyte war- 
riors clutched their hatchets angrily, and looked 
wistfully to their chief, for a signal to slay the 
insulter of their nation; but the Oneida folded 
his arms and smiled grimly. 

“We will see how he will bear himself when 
the Oneidas light the fire of torture, and apply 
the yellow pine splinters to his white flesh!’ he 
exclaimed, recovering his wonted dignity of 
demeanor. 

Just before daylight they halted to rest. The 
captive and the warriors laid down upon the 
ground, but the leader slept with his back to a 
tree to prevent surprise. Once when Montour 
lifted his head to look about him to see if there 
was any chance of escape, he fancied he saw a 
face peering cautiously through a thicket of 








furze ; but the object passed so quickly from his 
sight that he could not well determine Whether 
he had been deceived by some deceptive shadow 
or intervening bush, or whether he had indeed 
caught a momentary glimpse of a human visage. 
He turned many a furtive yet anxious glance 
toward the spot but saw nothing to confirm his 
first impression. The darkness soon after fell 
thicker, and the clump of bushes was hidden 
from his view. He sank into a troubled sleep, 
and dreamed of Dunbar and his long rifle, and 
saw him on the trail resolved to effect his rescue, 
or perish in the desperate endeavor. What a 
goodly sight it was (and how it cheered him 
even when he awoke) to see the scout take the 
track of the Oneidas, like a hound keen of scent 
and sure of foot, never flagging, never despair- 
ing, ever sanguine, ever true to his better im- 
pulses, ever mindful of his friendship. 

He opened his eyes and saw the watchful 
chief leaning against the tree, and heard the heavy 
respirations of the braves. ‘The morning had 
dawned. The sleepers were aroused, some dried 
venison was eaten in haste, and the’ march 
resumed. 

During the day the circumstance of his having 
seen a face, or more properly of his having fan- 
cied that he had seen one, was often thought of, 
and he cast searching glances behind him and 
into the surrounding woods when he could do so 
without exciting the attention of his captors. 
On one occasion the chief marked the quick, 
sharp look which he threw into the forest, and 
seemed to fathom his thoughts. 

“‘ Now the Pale Face begins to act the woman. 
Now his white heart begins to tremble, and he 
looks about for help, but,” he added, exultingly, 
“who can follow the trail of the Oneidas ?” 

“ Yes,” repeated his grim followers, “‘ who can 
follow the trail of the Oneidas?’ and they 
glanced triumphantly at the prisoner and each 
other. 

“T know of one who can track them with his 
eyes shut,” replied Montour. 

“Speak his name,” said the chief. 

“ He is called the scout of the Susquehanna,” 
returned the prisoner. 

“Thave heard of him, and am going to take 
his scalp,” rejoined one of the braves. 

“A young boy, who has never been on the 
war-path, should be silent and listen to the talk 
of chiefs and warriors,” returned Roland, most 
sarcastically. 

“It is very wisely said,” added the chief, and 
the young brave hung his head with shame. 

On the ensuing night more time was taken 
for rest, for having travelled rapidly, the Oneidas 
believed that they were now beyond pursuit. 
Besides, they were well acquainted with the 
condition of Wyoming, and knew there were but 
few persons there disposed to follow a trail a 
great way, for asingle prisoner, except Dunbar 
the scout, and of his whereabouts they were at 
that time ignorant. 

When Montour had eaten the stinted portion 
that was given him, and again stretched his 
tired and aching limbs upon the earth, he was 
so sleepy that he did not ‘long remain awake to 
think of the fancies of the previous night. It 
was midnight before he awoke. He looked 


around at first almost mechanically, then more. 


consciously, and with something like a fixed 
purpose in view. The Oneida chief, no longer 
watchful, slept at his post—or rather with his 
back to a tree—while his braves still less vigi- 
lant, slumbered more heavily upon the ground in 
quiet unconsciousness. 

Montour’s limbs were bound, but not in a 
manner to hinder him from rising to a sitting 
position. The idea of escape was of course up- 
permost in his mind. He again recalled the 
incident of the previous night, and wondered if 
it had the least foundation in reality; and at the 
very instant while this query was running through 
his brain, the identical circumstance had a vivid 
and life-like recurrence—so vivid and so life-like, 
that there no longer remained any doubt of its 
genuineness. He saw indeed a human face 
looking from behind an oak, examining the 
sleeping forms. That it was the visage of the 
scout was the first and most natural conclusion 
of Roland, but a second glance dispelled that 
thought. ‘ 

While he was watching this singular presen- 
tation, the entire figure of the owner of the face 
moved from the range of the trees and stood 
revealed. Seeing that he was perceived by our 
hero, he made signs- for him to be silent, and 
advancing with soft steps, cut his bands with a 
knife. Tohis surprise Montour recognized the 
stranger, Lawson, whose appearance on several 
other occasions had excited his curiosity so 
much, 

What now was to be done? The Oneidas 
still slumbered with their arms beside them, and 
our hero stood over his captors with free limbs. 
Slowly he approached the chief, and gently 
took the gan from his relaxed grasp—his own 
rifle—and then with equs caution and sxccess 
assisted to deprive the six braves of their wea- 
pons. This daring feat accomplished, they 
walked lightly away. 

“Now for the Susquehanna,’ 
when they had gone a few rods. 

“Ttis not far distant as you perceive by its 
murmur,” replied Montour. They quickened 
their steps and in a few minutes reached the 
river. 

“ There’s a canoe concealed here somewhere,” 
said Lawson. ‘“ Look in yonder growth of 
alders.” 

Roland did as directed, found the birchen ves- 
sel and launched it. Th® guns which were taken 
from the Oneidas, were then placed therein ; 
and Lawson and our hero stepped in and grasp- 
ing the paddles, sent the fairy shell down the 
river with the velocity of a race horse. 


said Lawson, 


[ro BE CONTINUEB.| 





Pain and pleasure, good and evil, éome to us 
from unexpected sources, It is not there, where 
we have gathered up our brightest hopes, that 
the dawn of happiness breaks. It is not there, 
where we have glanced our eye with affright, 
that we find the deadliest gloom. What should 
this teach us? To bow tothe great and only 
Source of light, and Jive humbly and with con- 
fiding resignation.— Goethe. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MORNING. 
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BY OHARLES H. STEWART. 





The sun is shining, and the air 
Is bright; the waves are flashing free; 


My soul expands! 0, glorious spell 

Of bliss, that charms the sea and sky; 
O, loveliness ineffable— 

The first-born child of Deity! 


I tread the silver sands alone,— 
The murmuring of the mighty ocean 
Is breathing round me, like the tone 
Arising from some measured motion. 
The leaves look fresh and fair,—the wind 
Doth cool my hot and bubbling blood, 
And birds of beauty—every kind, 
Burst from the fleeting fog in floods. 


Glide freshly, thus,—forever glide, 
Tide of my dreams! I would have thee, 
As virgin visions ever ride, 
On thy vexed wave, as now fill me. 
Vain thought! the morn and I must pavt,— 
Life's envious eve its sorrows bring; 
When all will darken but the heart, 
That blossoms in eternal spring! 
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THE DEVIL’S MILL. 


BY T. D. WILKINS, 








On a sandy point that juts out into lake St. 
Clair where its clear waters are contracted into 
the channel of the Detroit river, may be seen 
the remains of the stone towers of two old 
mills situated some distance from each other, 
while behind one of these are the ruins of a 
house which probably was the miller’s habita- 
tion. Many years ago, under the old French 
regime, these mills were possessed by two young 
men by the nv’.es of Pierre Manton and 
Louis St. Mar. ‘ithe former owned the mill that 
was situated on the farthest end of the point, 
and whose sails met the breath of the north-east 
winds that swept down from the lake, and kept 
them continually in motion, while the mill of the 
latter, being on a less favorable position for en- 
countering the blasts, went slowly, and some- 
times was for weeks idle, while that of Manton 
drove a successful business in grinding the grist 
brought by the farmers from all directions to be 
ground at the mill. The consequence was that 
while Pierre Manton was growing richer and 
richer every day, St. Mar was poor and discon- 
tented, and was continually cursing fortune for 
bestowing on his rival so large a proportion of 
her gifts, while she left him almost destitute. 

On the shore of the Detroit river, not far 
from the lake, lived a wealthy and prosperous 
farmer by the name of Delamain, who possessed 
among his other riches, a daughter of comely 
face and figure, who was the admiration of many 
of the young gallants of the day. Strangely 
enough, among her other admirers were the two 
millers, Manton and St. Mar, rivals both in bus- 
iness and love. But as the former was success- 
ful in his business, so also, was he in his court- 
ing. Having a manly form and easy address, 
he soon won favor in the eyes of the damsel, 
and her father, looking as fathers often do, at 
the worldly concerns of their future sons-in-law, 
saw that he was the most thriving miller in the 
country, and the wealthiest of his daughter’s 
suitors, and therefore encouraged him to pay his 
addresses to her with much hope of success. 

One evening, as Louis St. Mar was sitting 
alone in his mill, watching the swinging arms of 
that of his rival, as they revolved merrily before 
the favorable winds, while those of his own 
were remaining still and idle, he murmured sad- 
ly on his own bad luck, thinking over all his 
misfortunes, and how his hand had been discard- 
ed by the object of his love for that of his more 
fortunate neighbor, and his mind being worked 
up by these gloomy thoughts to a point of des- 
peration, he vowed a most solemn vow, that if 
the devil would prosper him in his business, and 
give to him the fortune of his rival, both in love 
and in wealth, he would agree to give him abso- 
lute possession of his body and soul in twenty 
years. Scarcely had he uttered this rash and 
unthinking vow, than a furious blast rushed 
through the mill, and Louis was prostrated 
senseless upon the floor. When he recovered 
his senses, he arose, and saw lying on the table 
beside which he had been sitting, a scroll of 
parchment, upon which, in a clear and distinct 
hand, were written these words, “ Your offer is 
taken, remember your vows.” 

From that day, south-westerly winds prevail- 
ed, and the once idle wings of the mill caught 
the breath of the breeze, and swept round in 
haste, as if striving to make up for the time lost 
in former years, while the mill of Manton, once 
busy, now, by the unfortunate change of winds 
became idle, its arms hung listless in the air, and 
even when the north-east blasts blew, they only 
came to break the arms, or do damage to the 
machinery to which they once brought their in- 
spiring life. The farmers of the neighborhood, 
seeing this strange change of affairs, transferred 
their favors from Manton to St. Mar, and brought 


body being washed on shore, St. Mar bought 
his mill, and soon after was united in 
to the maiden whose hand he had long sought. 

For many years they lived happily and peace- 
fully together, and being now possessed of two 
mills, every wind brought them increasing 
wealth upon its wings, and Louis was looked 
upon by the surrounding farmers as one of the 
wealthiest and most prosperous men of the land. 
Years passed away, and children were born to 
lighten the home of the rich miller, and fortune, 
it would seem, never could find blessings enough 
to bestow upon him; but yet, notwithstanding 
all these combined influences to make him hap- 
py, he was morose and sad, and there seemed to 
be some heavy load weighing upon his heart, 
some hidden care that he could never banish 
from his mind, and which intruded upon all his 
thoughts, and embittered all his enjoyments. 
He became very religious, made large gifts to 
the church, and every Sunday might be seen, 
with his wife and children, journeying in his 
boat, down to the little chapel at Detroit, to pay 
his vows to the virgin, and bring his offerings to 
St. Ann, the patron saint of that portion of the 
country. 

One night in November, just twenty years 
from the time when St, Mar had made his 
rash vow, & mighty storm arose, which whirled 
the scattered leaves around, tore the branches 
from the trees in the woods, lashed into foam 
the waters of the lake, and made the people 
tremble with fear in their houses as it swept 
thundering by. All night long, the tempest 
raged with unmitigated fury, and in the morning 
the mill of St. Mar was seen levelled to the 
earth, and the miller no where to be found. 
His wife said that when the storm arose, he went 
from the house to see about the safety of his 
mill ; that she heard him utter a long and pierc- 
ing shriek, half drowned by the wild voice of 
the wind, and rushing from the house, found 
that he had mysteriously disappeared, where— 
she knew not. From that awful night the mill 
was abandoned, and even now, the old French 
“‘ habitans” say, that on a stormy night they can 
see the faint outline of the wings, long since 
-shattered by the blast, revolving as they once 
did, while the miller and another spectral form 
walk around them as if superintending their 
work; and to this day, the fishermen or the 
hunters out upon their expeditions after game, 
steer their boats far away from the point where 
stands the ruins of “ Ze Moulain au Diable” or 
Tue Devit’s Mix. 





SAM SLICK ON LAWYERS. 


Few things resemble each other more in natur’ 
than an old cunnin’ lawyer and a spider. He 
weaves his web into a corner with no light to 
show the thread of his net, but in a shade like, 
there he waits in his dark office to receive a 
visitor. A buzzin’, buzzin’, tho’tless fly, think- 
in’ of nothin’ but his beautiful wings, and well- 
made legs, and rather near-sighted withal, comes 
stumbling head over heels into the net. 

“I beg your pardon,” says the fly. “I really 
didn’t see this net-work of yours; the weather 
is so foggy, and the streets are so confounded 
dark, I am afraid I’ve done mischief.” 

“Not at all,” says the spider, bowin’. “ 
guess its all my fault. I reckon i had ought to 
hung a lamp out ; but stay—don’t move, or you 
may do da Allow me to assist you.” 
And then he ties up one leg, and has him as 
fast as Gibraltar. 

“ Now,” says the spider, “my good friend (a 
phrase a feller uses when he’s agoin’ to be 
tricky ), I’m afraid you’ve hurt yourself a consid- 
erable sum. I must bleed you.” 

“Bleed me!” says the fly. “Excuse me, I 
am obliged to you ; I don’t require it.” 

“QO, yes, you do, my dear friend,” and he gets 
ready for the operation. 

“If you dare to do that,” says the fly, “I'll 
knock you down ; and I’m a man that what I 
lay down I stand on.” 

“You had better get up first,” says the 
spider, a laughin’, “you must be bled; you 
must pay the damage.” And he bleeds him 
till he gasps for breath, and feels faintin’ comin’ 
on. 

“‘Let me go, good feller,” says the poor fl 
“and I will pay you liberally.” - 

“Pay,” says the spider, “ you miserable, un- 
circumcised wretch ; you have nothing to pay 
with—take that ;” and he gives him the last dig, 
and he is a gone coon—bled to death. 





ANECDOTE OF A RAVEN, 


The following account of a raven’s preference 
for a canine companion is given in the Saturday 
Magazine :—The latter was a large otter-dog, 
and was kept chained up in a stable-yard, where 
the raven began by occasionally snatching a 
morsel from the dog’s feeding-pan, before he had 
fiinished his meal. As this was not resented, 
the raven always attended at meal times, and 
occasionally took away a scrap in his beak, be- 
yond the reach of the dog’s chain, and then re- 
turn with it, play about, and hang it on the 
dog’s nose, and, when the poor beast was in the 
act of snapping it up, dart off with it. At other 
times, he hid the morsel under a stone, beyond 
the length of his chain, and then, with a cun- 
ning look, mounted upon the dog’s head. He, 
however, always ended by giving the dog the 
largest portion, or the whole of the scrap thus 
played with. The life of this raven was saved 
by the dog, who, seeing the poor bird nearly 
drowned in a tub of water, dragged his heavy 
kennel till he could put his head over the tub, 
when he took the raven up in his mouth, and 
laid him gently upon the ground, where he soon 





their loads of grain to be ground at the thriving | 
mill of the latter, while old Delamain, perceiv- 


ing that Louis was growing richer, while Man- 
ton was becoming poorer every day, began to 
see much less worth in the once favored suitor 
of his daughter’s hand, while she actually re- 
ceived him coldly when: he came on his accus- 
tomed visits, and gave her affeéiions to the now 
prosperous St. Mar. 

Manton, seeing everything going against him, 
and his fairest and dearest hopes being dashed 
to pieces, became idle and moody, forgot the 
little business that was left to him, and spent his 
time in wandering around far from the habita- 
tions of men, keeping company with his own 
heavy thoughts. One day, while he was out on 
the lake in his boat, pursuing the black duck, 
the favorite game of the French inhabitants, a 
storm arose, and being unable to manage his 
frail craft, he was driven by the winds far from 
land, and overwhelmed by the waves, and 
drowned. After his death was known by his 
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recovered.—/lome Gazette. 
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THE LIFE OF A DOG. 


At Wood House, near Baisco, a dog, the 
property of Mr. David Irving, was caught in a 
trap, which the game-keeper had set to destroy 
vermin, and its foot was so much injured that 
Mr. Irving ordered his servant man to destroy 
the dog. He accordingly took it into a field for 
that purpose, and on his return, he told his mas- 
ter that he had hanged, drowned and buried 
it. After it had been in its grave for three days 
and nights, Mr. Irving and his neighbors hearing 
the dog howling, went to the place where it was 
buried, and finding that it had nearly got out 
again, they cleared away the soil, and the dog 
got up, shook itself, ran home, and is at present 
doing well !—Carlisle Journal. 
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True Arm In Lirs.—We ought, to think 
much more of walking in the right path than of 
reaching our end. We should desire virtue 
more than success. If by one wrong deed we 
could accomplish the liberation of millions, and 
in no other way, we ought to feel that this good, 
for which, perhaps, we had prayed with an ago- 
ny of desire, was denied us by God, was reserved 
for other times and other hands.— Channing. 
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AN INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 
Come fold me in thy drowsy arms, 
O sleep! 
Outspread to me the dream-land’s charms, 
And free from all the night’s alarms 
Me keep. 
Let me recline my weary head 
Upon my bed’s soft pillow laid, 
With thy sweet visions round me spread, 
O sleep! 
Come from thy dark and stony caves, 
Where the broad drooping Lotus waves, 
And whose stil shores cold Lethe laves 
Beneath, 
Where nodding flowers with soft perfume, 
Scent with their breath the heavy gloom, 
All still and silent, as the tomb 
Of death. 
Come wreathe thine airy fancies bright, 
Bring dreams to float on wings of light, 
Where, stretched upon my couch at night, 
I lie. 
On pinions swift through gliding air, 
To lands all beautiful and fair, 
My mind could leave the body there, 
And fly 
Unto the blissful fairy land 
Created by the magic wand, 
Held in Imagination’s hand, 
Whose sweep 
Can form each brightly blooming bower, 
And bring with its strange, subtle power, 
The scenes that charm the dreamy hour 
Of sleep. 
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THE SULIOTE’S BRIDE. 





BY L. WILLIAMS. 





Tue deep, golden hues of sunset tinged the 
western sky, and was reflected in the blue depths 
of the A®gean sea, which lay unrufiled by a 
breeze. Scio, like an earthly paradise, lay in 
calm repose upon its bosom, sprinkled over with 
many a scene of beauty. Marble palaces glit- 
tered in the last rays of day, among gardens and 
delightful grounds, whose emerald hues, inter- 
mingled with yellow and gold, were subdued to 
a softer tone in the dreamy light, while other 
habitations of lesser pretensions lay scattered 
profusely around amidst the emerald foliage. 
Happy Scio! Thou hast as yet escaped the in- 
vader’s polluting touch, but thy rebellion has 
earned for thee the vengeance of the Turk. Our 
story opens on the eve of that dreadful massacre. 

In a beautiful garden belonging to a sumptu- 
ous villa, whose grounds extended down to the 
sparkling Archipelago, sat a young girl, watch- 
ing the sun as it stole slowly and silently down 
into the far-off waters—dipping first the lower 
part of its disc in the flood, then gradually set- 
tling lower and lower, until quite out of sight in 
the “‘ world of waters,” while its rays, which at 
first gleamed a “ golden woof” along the sea, 
now shot heavenward like the glittering spears 
of a serried host. 

The maiden gazed on this scene of beauty 
with varied emotions of pleasure and pain, if 
one might be allowed to judge by the varying 
expression of her exquisite features. Her form, 
light and airy as an houri, reclined in easy aban- 
don on a marble seat beneath an arbor of trail- 
ing vines. One little hand supported a head of 
Grecian proportions,—nestling among locks of 
glossy darkness, which fell in rich luxuriance 
over a neck and shoulders like sculptured mar- 
ble in their snowy whiteness. The cherry lips, 
exquisite in their pencilling, were slightly parted, 
revealing teeth like pearls. The nose was of a 
classical shape, while eyes like stars in a summer 
sky, brown and expressive, nestling beneath a 
Parian brow, gleamed with a strange light over 
the twilight sea. She was dressed simply, yet 
with great taste, in bridal attire, and a single 
flower of the bridal rose, with its bud and leaves, 
rose and fell as the warm tide of life swept 
through her bosom. 

Such was Azalia, the only daughter of a rich 
merchant of Scio. Such beauty as was hers had 
not passed unnoted in that land of ardent imag- 
inations, and many a one, both of Turk and 
Greek, had looked with longing eyes upon her; 
but by seclusion and retirement she had hitherto 
escaped the fate that had, alas, befallen many a 
light-hearted maiden of the Greeks. 


But Azalia had a lover—an accepted lover— 
as lithe-limbed and handsome a young Greek as 
ever defied the bigoted Moslem to combat, or 
braved a “ Levanter” in a light-winged felluca. 
Marco dwelt, when not at sea,on the classic 
shores of the Morea, but, lover-like, the prow of 
his light vessel was often turned towards fair 
Scio. It would be long to tell how their love 
prospered ; enough, that they were betrothed— 
and this bright eve was to have been their bridal 
eve. But Marco was away—gone to his own 
native vale to make arrangements for their 
union,—and now, though she eagerly scanned 
the horizon, she could discover no gleam of his 
white sails on the deep, although the hour for 
his return had long since passed. 

“What can have detained him!” murmured 

the maiden. “Surely no harm can have befuall- 
en him;” and as the thought of danger to her 
lover crossed her mind, she leaned eagerly for- 
ward and scanned again the wide expanse of the 
Archipelago. As she did so, the faint outline 
of a sail, dim andindistinct through the haze, fur 
in the northern board, fell on her eye, and her 
spirits bounded with ardent hope; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection convinced her that that was not 
the direction in which to look for her lover’s 
bark, and disappointment again weighed her 
spirits down. The distant sail, too, she could 
see in the waning light, was larger than his fe- 
lueca,and she concluded that it was some foreign 
trader steering for Smyrna. Darkness, too, now 
hid objects from her sight, and with a heavy 
heart she left the garden, and sought her apart- 
ments in her father’s kiosk, 





At the same sunset hour in which the Lady 
Azalia was watching for the bark of her absent 
lover, @ little boat shot off from the little port of 
a small village in the Morea. It contained four 
men in the dress of sailors, besides one sitting in 
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the stern sheets having the appearance of one 
higher in rank. He was youthful in his appear- 
ance,—certainly not more than three-and-twenty 
summers could have shed their lessons of expe- 
rience over his head. His form was light and 
graceful, yet compactly built, indicative of great 
strength and endurance. His face was one of 
great interest. A high, massive forehead was 
framed, as it were, in the glossy brown hair that 
fell in wavy masses from beneath a Greek sail- 
or’s cap, which set jauntily on a finely-formed 
head. The eyes were dark and expressive, 
gleaming like diamonds beneath the arching eye- 
brows; the nose was of the purest cast; while 
the exquisitely chiselled lips were compressed 
with an expression of great decision and energy. 
The whole expression of his face denoted these 
in aremarkable degree, but at this particular 
time their expression was most intense, and the 
muscles of his face worked as if by some strong 
emotion. 

“Now give way, cheerily, my men!” he 
shouted, as they darted away from the shore,— 
and in obedience to the command, the willing 
men bent to their oars, and sent the light caique 
dancing merrily over the water. Ever and anon 
he cheered them on, and after fifteen minutes’ 
rowing they rounded to under the stern of a 
saucy-looking felucca that swung lazily to a sin- 
gle anchor, fising and falling on the swell of the 
open sea. Marco, for it was he, sprung lightly 
to the deck. In an excited, nervous tone, he 
ordered the boatto be run up, which was quickly 
obeyed. The broad sails were dropped, and 
sheeted home, the anchor was tripped and catted, 
and the light craft feeling the gentle breeze 
astern gathered headway, and darted rapidly 
away over the island-dotted surface of the Arch- 
ipelago towards Scio. ; 

Marco had been detained longer than he in- 
tended on this his bridal day, having been called 
to attend a council of patriots who had met to 
deliberate on the means of keeping in vigorous 
motion the ball of revolution which was eventu- 
ally to rend forever the chains of the despotic 
Turk. But now, as if to make up for delay, all 
sail was spread, and the fast-sailing felucca, un- 
der the influence of the freshening night breeze, 
flew merrily over those classic waters. 

Having seen that his little craft was doing her 
best, Marco retired to his cabin. Once there, he 
paced its narrow precincts back and forth, while 
a troubled expression rested on his commanding 
features. An indefinite something, which grad- 
ually took a form of evil towards her he loved, 
strangely haunted him, weighing his spirits down. 
He strove to drive the phantom thought from his 
mind, but it was impossible. It still clung to 
him, and at length he became nearly frantic with 
intense excitement. He rushed wildly on deck, 
as if to accelerate the speed of the already 
swiftly sailing vessel. But once there, he saw 
that she was doing her utmost. The cool night 
winds playing among his uncovered locks, cooled 
his fevered brow, and calmed his troubled spirit. 
The stars, those twinkling lamps of heaven, 
looked down in silent beauty, mirroring them- 
selves in the blue depths, till there seemed a sec- 
ond firmament below the rushing keel. 

All was still and quiet save the wind’s low 
moan among the mazy cordage, and a gentle 
murmur of the waters as they broke around the 
bows of the vessel. Silently the wing-like sails 
did their work. The watch on deck were group- 
ed idly forward, or leaning listlessly over the 
low bulwarks. The quiet that reigned around, 
had its effect on Marco’s troubled spirit. A 
soothing calm gradually came over him, and 
after pacing the deck for an hour, he retired to 
his couch and dreamed of Azalia and happiness. 

He slept, he knew not how long, but he was 
awakened by a confused sound on deck, and in 
a moment more “ Land ho!” rang out from the 
clear voice of his lieutenant down the compan- 
ion way. Springing lightly from his couch he 
was on deck in a moment, and there in the far 
distance lay Scio, enveloped in the gray mists of 
morning. As he gazed on the land where was 
the idol of his heart, there flashed up through the 
gloom a bright light. A few moments of sus- 
pense followed, then there rolled over the waters 
the sullen thunder of a heavy gun. 

Its echo had scarce rolled away when it was 
followed by another, shaking the sea around 
with their heavy roar. 

“Can it, can it be the Turk?” exclaimed 
Marco, while an expression of anguish and in- 
tense excitement passed over his face like a thun- 
der cloud over the smiling heavens. 

Again that deep-toned thunder burst 6n the 
morning air, and Marco sprang to the compan- 
ionway for his glass, which he levelled upon the 
distant land. For fall five minutes he gazed, and 
the deep lines of anguish on his face grew deep- 
er, and the muscles worked with a more ner- 
vous emotion. 

At length he lowered the glass, and his orders 
fell with vehemence. The sweeps were got out 
and manned, while every sail was set that would 
draw, and under the combined influence of these, 
the bark sped through with great velocity. But 
swift as they flew onward, they kept not pace 
with Marco’s desires, and he urged the men to 
greater exertions. As they neared the land they 
steered for a deep cove that run into the land at 
some distance south of the position where the 
Turkish devastators had landed. The felucca 
was quickly within this sheltering inlet, and 
with six trusty men, Marco gained the shore 
and sprang rapidly up the well known path to- 
wards the mansion where dwelt Azalia, leaving 
orders for the rest of his crew to be on the 
watch, and be ready to leave at a moment’s 
notice. 

Azalia slept uneasily through the long hours 
of that night, and when the first report of the 
Turkish cannon broke on the morning air, she 
sprangin alarm from her couch. Hastily rob- 
ing herself, she went to the window that over- 
looked the sea, and there she beheld the Turk- 
ish fleet drawn up in the bay, scarcely more than 
a mile distant. Again and again that fearful 
sound rolled over that devoted island, and her 
cheek blanched with fear, for well she knew the 
meaning of their visit. 

But now the heavy thunder of the guns died 
away and all was still. The pall of smoke arose 


in heavy wreaths, glistening in the bright beams 
of the sun, which had now risen from his couch 
of light beyond the mountains of Asia, smiling 
as brightly on the scene as if all was peace. 

An hour passed in suspense and agony. Aza- 
lia could see from her station at the window the 
army of the Turks, landing and drawing up on 
the shore, whence they separated like so many 
blood-hounds in search of their prey. Huge 
volumes of smoke and flame shot heavenward, 
marking the progress of the ravagers, and the 
cries of the wretched victims rang in her horror- 
stricken ears. She could see the Sciotes fleeing 
in all directions, pursued by an unrelenting foe, 
and now the thought occurred to her, what 
she should do for her own safety? Well she 
knew that none would be spared, and her only 
hope was in flight. 

Hastily snatching a few valuables that lay 
most convenient, and throwing a silken shawl 
over her head, she started to leave the kiosk. 
She had gone but a few rods when she beheld 
some half dozen Turks with blood-stained scim- 
eters coming towards her. Alarmed, she flew, 
scarce knowing whither she went, down the path 
towards the cove. Fear lent her wings, and she 
sped on with her pursuers close behind, when a 
loud shout rang out ahead. Looking up she be- 
held a band of armed men in her path, and hope 
fled. But again that shout rang in her ears ; 
she could not be mistaken in those tones, and 
with the one word, “Marco,” she bounded 
swiftly onward. 

A shout arose behind, which was answered by 
those before her ; she heard the clash of swords 
over her head and by her side, mingled with 
oaths, and imprecations, and groans; reason 
tottered, and she became insensible. 


lying on a couch, and she could tell by the mo- 
tion that she was on the water. She was alone; 
but ina moment more the door opened and Marco 
entered. The danger was past, and now—but 
let me drop the curtain over this joyfal re-union 
after their perils. 

“Yes,” said Marco, as they were conversing 
earnestly after they had become somewhat com- 
posed. ‘Yes, our beloved land must be free. 
No longer will we bear the tyrant’s galling 
chains. From this hour I consecrate myself to 
freedom’s cause ; always with your permission,” 
he added, smiling. 

“Yes, Marco, go,” said the maiden. 
thee up till Greece is free.” 

And Marco went—bravely did he battle for 
the right. His name was mentioned by his 
countrymen with honor and blessings, and by 
the enemy with fear. His good sword aided 
the cause of freedom till foreign intervention 
ended the conflict at Navarino, when Marco and 
Azalia were united and settled down in his na- 
tive vale in peace. 


“T give 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CONTENTMENT. 





BY WILLIAM W. GRANDY. 

Where is contentment to be found? 
Is it a plant of earth? 

Grows it upon terrestrial ground, 
Or claims it heavenly birth? 

Tis not where gems of beauty bright 
Diffuse their sparkling rays; 

Tis not where proud ambition’s height 
Calls forth the meed of praise ; 

°Tis not where pomp and glittering wealth 
Their dazzling charms display, 

Nor yet in beauty, or in health, 
Contentment leads the way. 

In vain the sons of men have sought 
Her smiles and charms to gain ; 

Monarchs and kings in vain have fought 
This precious boon to obtain. 

But there’s a gem of sacred worth 
Within the human breast; 

It smooths the thorny paths of earth, 
And leads to endless rest. 

"Tis love to God, and love to man! 
That only can bestow 

Contentment and true happiness 
On mortals here below. 





THE CHANCES OF WAR. 


The probabilities of sickness and death from 
ordinary causes, have long been the subject of 
study by staticians, and in England tables have 
been prepared under which benefit societies and 
life assurance companies have prospered for 
many years. ‘ Accidental deaths ” have recent- 
ly been made the subject of very close examina- 
tion, and there are now companies which insure 
against injury or death by railway accidents, for 
a single trip, for the year, or for the duration of 
life. The war in the East has opened a new 
field for these accurate gentlemen, who have cal- 
culated precisely the number of miles or number 
of years you may travel in a railroad car free 
from disaster, and they have already determined 
the chances of being hit by a Russian bullet, or 
being transfixed by a Cossack lance. Upon 
what data these calculations are based, we are 
not informed, but it is determined that a party 
_— be insured against “death by accident or 
violence from any cause, including death in ac- 
tion, for £3 5s. on the £100 per annum; and if 
to include a payment in case of loss of limb, of 
half the sum insured, and payable on death, 
£3 3s. per cent. extra.” It would seem from 
these terms that the Russians are éxpected to 
fire low, and that a man is twice as likely to lose 
his leg as he is his head.— New York Courier. 

+ece> —— 


EGYPTIANS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


Letters from Alexandria state that the Egyp- 
tian officers of the Seri-Pervas steamer, who had 
} fallen into the hands of the Russians at Sinope, 
| have been allowed to return home, They had 
| been taken to St. Petersburg by order of the 

ezar, and were very kindly received by him. 

Ie conversed with them for some time through 
an interpreter ; and expressed his surprise, since 
he was not at war with Egypt, to see them fight- 
ing against Russia. The officers replied that the 
war which his majesty was waging on Turkey 
was menacing not only for Egypt, but for every 
other country; and that he ought not to be as- 
tonished to see their nation in arms against him 
for so legitimate a cause. The czar, neverthe- 
less, presented them to the empress, and then 
informed them that they were free to return 
home, on condition of not bearing arms against 
Russia for the space of one year.—London Times. 











+ 


Our achievements and our productions are our 
intellectual progeny, and he who is engaged in 
providing that those immortal children of his 
mind shall inherit fame, is far more nobly occu- 
pied than he who is industrious in order that the 
perishable children of his body should inherit 
wealth.—Lamartine. 





When she awoke to reason, she found herself 
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SOFTLY TOUCH THE LYRE 


TO MISS ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


eee 
BY J. W. BRAZELL. 





Softly, sweetly, touch the lyre, 

Let its sweetest music ring, 
Whilst the pure, poetic fire, 

From thy heart like angels spring. 


Lightly, lightly, sweep the strings, 
With a touch so light and free 

That each memory it brings 
Leaves a shadow less for thee. 


Gently, gently, breathe thy lay, 
At the twilight’s stilly hour— 
While the moonbeams softly stray 
Round the brooklet and the flower. 


Let each lute-like, plaintive lay, 
From its home within thy breast, 
Die as silently away 
As the wavelet sinks to rest. 


Sadly, sweetly, breathe again, 
O’er each slumbering music tone; 
Wreathe a gentle, gentle strain, 
For the dear ones long since gone. 


Gladly, gladly, let each strain 
Steal in sweetness on the air— 
Where grave-shadows long have lain, 
Still the dew-drop meets the star. 


If a tear from Memory’s urn 
Dims the lustre of thine eye, 
May Hope’s censer brightly burn, 
And its incense float on high. 


+ > 
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A YANKEE AT THE CARNIVAL. 





BY THE OLD ’UN. 





Dvurtine the last carnival that ever was, Mr. 
Robert Fulton Brick, a gentleman from the 
“ States,” a handsome young fellow, and fast 
enough for all practical purposes, having a clear 
income of four thousand a year, passing the gay 
season in Paris, made the acquaintance of a 
young John Bull of the same age, who rejoiced 
in the euphonious name of Wellington Boots. 
Mr. Boots was quite as rich as his Yankee 
friend, but not quite so prepossessing, being 
pock-marked, red-haired and squint-eyed. Yet 
he was a sensible fellow, witty withal, and like 
the Duke of Gloster, “had a tongue could 
wheedle with the—blank.”” So the morning after 
the last opera ball but one, he announced that he 
had made a conquest. 

“A blue domino with a cherry-colored breast 
knot—beautiful as an angel !” 

“Then she unmasked !” said the Yankee. 

“No, my dear boy,” said Boots. “But I saw 
her neck and chin—hand, arm and foot. Medi- 
cean, by Jove! I’m something of an artist, and 
I know that such a swan-like neck, so exquisite 
a hand and foot and tournure must belong to an 
angelic face. She is witty, sensible and accom- 
plished. I told her all my history.” 

“« And proposed ?” 

“No, L reserved that for this evening. She’s 
to meet me at the same place at eight o’clock, 
on the right of the main entrance. Then I am 
to know her real name, and see her face. You 
know I was looking for a wife, and I believe I’ve 
found her.” 

Brick said nothing, although he too was in 
search of a help-mate. 

“ A French woman ?” he asked. 

“No!” thundered Bull. “ Do you think I’d 
marry a French woman with a snuffy papa and 
an old mother in a short gown and papillotes? 
No! no! though she spoke French beautifully, 
yet her accent was English.” 

Brick reflected a few moments, and then burst 
into a hearty fit of laughter. 

“ Boots, my boy—you’re humbugged.”’ 

Boots grew very red in the face, for he dread- 
ed being sold as the direst catastrophe that 
could befall him. 

“ What do you mean ?” said he angrily. 

“Never mind,” said Brick, “ only promise 
me that you'll be at the Cafe Francais to-night, 
at table No. 22, at twelve o’clock precisely, with 
your blue domino and the cherry-colored breast 
knot.” . 

“ Agreed !” said the Englishman. 

“ Farewell ! remember twelve!” said the 
Yankee, and he took leave of his friend, after 
having extorted from him every minute particu- 
lar of his conversation with the fair incognita. 

On the evening in question, our friend Brick 
entered Boots’s dressing-room, and taking up his 
watch that lay upon the table, set back the hands 
half an hour, and having performed this trick 
unseen, retired to prepare for the campaign. 
Having put on a dress exactly similar to his 
English acquaintance’s, he repaired to the opera 
house precisely at eight o’clock, and there found 
the famous domino. 

“You are punctual,” said the fair stranger. 

“« After your last words yestereven,” answered 
Brick, and he repeated them, “how could I 
fail ?”’ and they retired arm in arm. 

At half past eight Mr. Wellington Boots made 


| his appearance at the same place, and found a 


blue domino with the cherry-colored breast knot. 
The same graceful figure, the same fair hand, 
the same lace fringe to the black velvet demi- 
Masque contrasting so artistically with the 
snowy neck, 

“You have made me wait,’ said the blue 
domino. 

“Tt was the fault of my watch,” answered 
Boots. 





“Give me joy,” said the Yankee, “and allow 
me to present to you Mrs, Brick that is to be— 
or rather—for she has made me promise to 
to change my name—Mrs. Walter Mortimer 
Lorraine.” 

Boots was profuse in his congratulations, 

“And now,” said he, “you in turn must 
share my joy and surprise—for this lady has 
deferred unmasking till your arrival.” ‘ 

The mask of the blue domino was raised, dig. 
closing the features of a young American por- 
trait painter, named Grayling, a particular friend 
of Brick’s who had aided in this atrocious trick 
on Johnny Bull. 

“ Humbugged, after all!” cried the English. 

man, 
“My dear boy,” said Brick, “I was just half 
an hour ahead of your time. This lady was the 
original blue domino—a countrywoman of mine 
whom I had known at home. Take my advice 
—never leave your watch on the table when you 
have a rival near you, and an appointment with 
a lady.” 

“You shall give me satisfaction,” said the 
valorous Englishman. “ Pistols and the Bois 
de Boulogne.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the Yankee, laughing, “] 
never fight except with bowie knife, slung shot 
or Minie rifle. Unless you prefer a gouging 
and scalping match.” 

“ You Yankees are nothing but savages,” said 
the Englishman. 

“ This is a pretty fair specimen of ared-skin,” 
said the Yankee, pointing to his partner. “As 
for me, I acknowledge that my mother was a 
Pottawatamie, and my father was a full “blood 
Cherokee.” 

“Come, come,” said the painter, “ sit down 
and eat supper with us. Forget and forgive. 
Remember it was all a folly of the carnival.” 

John Bull hesitated—he had half a mind to 
be angry, but he looked in the laughing eyes of 
the lady, and saw it was no ase. Filling his 
glass, he gallantly drank to the bride, and 
swallowed his disappointment in a bumper. 
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MOURN NOT FOR THE DEAD, 


~ 





BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


Weep not for the dead, the hallowed dead, 
Who have early passed away 

From these scenes of trouble, and toil, and pain, 
To the realms of nightless day! 


Mourn not for the dead, the unconscious dead, 
Who the silent graveyard share, 

For the tearful eye, and the painful head, 
Have never an entrance there. 


Weep not for the dead, the mouldering dead, 
Since theirs is a peaceful rest ; 

Not a murmuring thought, not an envious dream, 
Shall find a slumberer’s breast. 


Mourn not for the dead, the sanctified dead, 
Who would ask no tears of thee; 

Let the living share thy pitying care, 
On life’s tempestuous sea. 


Weep not for the dead, the immortal dead ; 
Where no midnight shadowings come, 
In that far-off land the sainted blest 
Have found them a better home. 


GAMBLING IN LONDON. 

There are at the present time eighteen houses 
at the west end of London, open expressly for 
the purpose of gambling. These establishments 
are mostly elegantly furnished, and the visitors 
are supplied with luxurious suppers, and choice 
wines and liquors ad libitum, free of charge. 
These dens of iniquity are also fortified with iron 
doors and other defences sufficiently strong to 
resist the attacks of the police, so that time may 
be afforded for the destruction of the implements 
used in playing the game of hazard. Each of 
these houses employs, on the average, ten per- 
sons, comprising bankers, croupiers, groom por- 
ters, door-keepers, and bonnets. These last are 
divided into two classes; the first, receiving a 
weekly salary, are required to be constantly in 
the house to act as decoys at the table; the other 
includes men of superior ability, who, from con- 
stant practice, have attained great perfection in 
the manipulation of the dice, and receive a per- 
centage upon all moneys won through their in- 
pb gg In carrying on this nefarious oc- 
cupation, it has been ascertained there are con- 
stantly upwards of two hundred persons engaged. 
—Home Journal. 
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THE SABBATH BELL, 


BY NELLIE A. PIERCE. 

Clearly the notes are pealing 
From the Sabbath Bell, 

Like fairy soft tones stealing 
Up the winding dell. 

Softly the chimes are floating 
O’er the hills; 

The hour of worship noting— 
The heart it fills, 

With a pure emotion, 
And thoughts of love, 

And rapturous devotion 
To our Father above. 


Hark! it echoes sweetly 
The hour of rest; 
Its notes borne on fleetly 
To the spirits blest. 
Answered in heaven 
By their music sweet ; 
Songs of souls forgiven 
In paradise meet, 
And with its music blending 
Their Redeemer’s praise ; 
Music never ending, 
To God it doth raise. 
> 





NEWSPAPERS. 





A man eats up a pound of sugar, and the 
pleasure he has enjoyed is ended; but the infor- 


| mation he gets from a newspaper is treasured up 


in the mind, to be used whenever occasion or in- 


“ Your heart should have told you the hour,” | clination calls for it. A newspaper is not the 


replied the fair one reproachfally. 

“Tt did,” protested Boots, ‘‘ but I feared to 
intrude before the appointed time.” 

* Ah! could you ever be intrusive?” said the 
blue domino, tenderly. 

They locked arms, and were soon engaged in 
earnest conversation. 

The clock was striking twelve when Boots 
and his companion sat down to a table in the 
Cafe Francais. Mr. Brick soon made his ap- 
pearance with a radiantly beautiful lady in a 
Spanish costume, hanging on his arm. 


| of the age—of past ages, too. 





wisdom of a man or two men; it is the wisdom 
A family without 
a newspaper is always half an age behind the 
times in general information ; besides, they never 
think much, nor find much to think about. And 
there are the little ones growing up in ignorance 
without a taste for reading. Besides all these 
evils, there’s the wife, who, when her work is 
done, has to sit down with her hands in her lap, 
and nothing to amuse her mind from the toils 
and cares of the domestic circle. Who would 
be without a newspaper ¢— Franklin. 





Nothing is less sincere than the manner of 
asking and of giving advice —Rochefoucauld. 
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“A Supper with the Cardinal de Richelieu,” a sketch, 
by Eva MILFoRD. 

“The Bride of Moscow. A Tale of 1812,” by Francis 
A. Donivace. 

“ Budding Womanhood,” a sketch, by Mrs. BE. Waii- 


Moe The Belle of the Season,” a Tale, by Mrs. M. B. Ros- 
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“ What is Love?” a poem, by CLementina. 

«“ What is Truth?” stanzas, by R. A. Wieut. 

“ Summer is coming,” lines, by J. K. Pusrce. 

“ May,” verses, by B. B. Buakeney. 

ARTICLES DECLINED. 

“The Broken Tree,” ‘ Deception,” “ Buried Love,” 
‘My Sister,” ‘* Brother Jonathan,” ‘To one Loved and 
Lost,” “The last Snow of Winter,” “ Will you. dear 
love, be mine?” ‘“ The Coquette,” “The Gambier,” 
‘Lines toa Bird,” “An Enigma,” “ Sublimity in Na- 
ture,” ** Present Thoughts.” 


THE RAG.PICKERS, 


It is only those whose business calls them forth 
at an early hour of the morning, who are aware 
of the existence among us of a class of beings 
who answer to the chiffonniers of the streets of 
Paris. These people, with a large coarse bag at 
their backs, are to be met with each morning, 
busily picking up the collection of the previous 
night and day in the gutters. Bits of coal, chips, 
paper, rags, bones, nails, and scraps of iron, all 
are eagerly seized upon and cast into the capa- 
cious bag, until by the hour that the streets be- 
come the scene of busy’ things, hurrying to and 
fio, their receptacles are filled. It is then that 
the rag-pickers, sometimes males, sometimes 
females, but generally old men, seek the shed or 
cellar where they make their abiding place, and 
then emptying their bags they carefully assort 
the various articles thus collected, white paper, 
clean and not printed upon, by itself, for that 
sells, like the white cotton rags, for the highest 
price per pound to the paper-makers. 

The iron is placed in another pile, the wool- 
en rags in another, the bits of coal in another, 
and the chips and bits of old rope and cordage 
also by themselves. Day by day, scantily 
clothed, and more scantily fed, these industrious 
aud humble creatures pursue their occupation, 
antil by Saturday of each week they have col- 
lected quite a pile of each article thus assorted, 
and these they sell to the old junk shops by the 
pound or bushel, as the case may be. The dai- 
ly gain is small, but the aggregate really makes 
a figure, and with the habitual economy, and 
careful saving of every cent thus laboriously 
earned, these people manage to live and to lay 
by something for the future. Few of them, we 
are informed by the chief of police, make less 
than four or five dollars per week, and several, 
it is known, have respectable deposits at our 
Savings Bank in Tremont Street. 

To see these people picking up the bits of 
white paper, the little scraps of rags, and the 
pebble-like pieces of half-burned coals, the tiny 
scraps of iron, the infinitely small particles of 
rope or twine, or indeed almost anything ex- 
cept filth, it strikes the observer that they are 
certainly pursuing a fruitless task, and that they 
could not earn money enough to pay their daily 
bread at such an occupation. But industry and 
system will accomplish wonders, and it is the 
aggregate at which we .must look in estimating 
the character of the employment. Some of the 
persons engaged in this humble employment are 
hard looking characters, and their costume is 
like Joseph’s coat of many colors, from patches 
and combinations. Probably there are from one 
to two hundred in Boston. 

Sometimes a prize rewards the search of these 
dirt hunters—a silver coin, a bank bill, dropped 
in the night by some half-tipsy rake, or a silver 
spoon cast out of some house among the sweep- 
ings. One piece of good luck will keep the 
searcher in good spirits and expectation of more 
for half a year. Many and strange are the di- 
visions of labor and industry that go to make 
up the life and occupation of a great city. 











Vortuntary Asouition.—The Wheeling 
Times has been discussing the policy and ex- 
pediency of abolishing slavery in that State, in a 
series of articles, which have attracted much at- 
tention, not only in the Old Dominion, but also 
in other States. The Times advocates no ultra 
incendiary ngtions, but urges the adoption of 
such aline of policy as will eventually end 
involuntary servitude in Virginia. But for the 
mad crusade of fanatics, Virginia would ere this 
have had no slaves to set free. 


> 





+ 


Tue SuLtan anp tHe Czar.—Turkey has 
given the assurance that all creeds shall enjoy 
the rights and privileges of religious worship, 
the Czar has ordered that all the Catholic 
churches and chapels in his empire shall be 
closed during the war. 


+ > 
+ > 





Quick Passace.—The new steamship Yan- 
kee Blade arrived at Panama from New York in 
forty-seven sailing days. Her time from New York 
to Valparaiso was thirty-seven days, and from 
Rio to Valparaiso, fifteen days and twenty hours. 


+ > 


ProFiranie.—G. Eveleth, of New Glouces- 
ter, Maine, has sold to a company in New York 
his interest in a patent iron pavement, for the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 














A Sweer Dury.—The revenue duty on 
Sugar, for the last five years, has amounted to 
$36,000,000. Over seven millions a year. 
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ST. PETERSBURG. 

The English fleet, by the last accounts, have 
made a move one step nearer to the scene of ex- 
pected hostilities. The object is doubtless to 
strike at the capital, St. Petersburg, but before 
this can be reached, it is necessary to reduce the 
celebrated fortresses in the Gulf of Finland, 
which guard the capital. These are, Sweaborg, 
at Helsingfors and Cronstadt. The first is one 
of the regular naval stations, but Cronstadt is 
the principal station for the Russian navy. This 
latter place holds the key to St. Petersburg. 

It stands on the southeast extremity of the 
island of Kotline, in the Gulf of Finland, and 
about twenty miles from St. Petersburg. Its 
population is from forty to fifty thousand. Its 
shape is triangular, its base being towards the 
south. The channel which bounds the island of 
Kotline, and the only one practicable, through 
which to reach St. Petersburg, is very narrow, 
and is protected on the side of Cronstadt by a 
fortress erected on a detached island. On the 
opposite side it has the batteries of the Riesbank 
and the castle of Cronslot. Cronstadt is also 
strongly fortified. It has three harbors, lying to 
the south of the town. The outer or military 
harbor is entirely fortified by a mole, a rectangle 
stretching out into the sea, and capable of hold- 
ing, besides smaller vessels, thirty-five ships of 
the line. It is so shallow at low water that 
many of the ships are oblig2d to anchor in the 
middle harbor, which is properly intended for 
the fitting out and repairing of vessels. It has 
a powder magazine; a manufactory of pitch, tar, 
etc, The third west, or innermost harbor, which 
has space for six hundred merchant vessels, and 
runs parallel with the middle harbor, admits on- 
ly merchantmen, for which there is besides, an 
excellent roadstead immediately outside the port, 
defended also by the citadel, constructed on a 
rock in the middle of the sea of Cronstadt. 
This fortress is so connected with St. Petersburg, 
that the fall of the one will prove the ruin of the 
other. 

St. Petersburg is one of the finest cities of 
Europe. Its population is over half a million 
of souls. Its imperial library contains 425,000 
volumes. St. Petersburg is unmatched for the 
width and regularity of its streets, the length 
and magnificence of its quays, and the elegance 
of its squares. The city which is of a circular 
form, stands partly on the main land, on the 
south side of the Neva, and partly on islands 
formed by its branches. It owes its existence to 
Peter the Great, by whom its foundations were 
laid in 1703. 





Brrtupay or Wasuinctron.—The last an- 
niversary of the birthday of Washington was 
observed in Constantinople for the first time with 
imposing ceremonies. In the harbor were sev- 
eral Turkish, English, French, Dutch and Aus- 
trian vessels of war ; also, the United States ship 
Levant. In the morning, each ‘ship displayed 
the American ensign at the masthead. At noon 
the Levant fired a salute of twenty-one guns, 
which was immediately followed by a similar 
salute from all the other ships of war in port. 
In the afternoon Captain Turner of the Levant 
had a levee on board his ship. 


Tue Turks.—Of the Turks, Lord Byron 
said, so long ago as 1815 :—The Ottomans, with 
all their defects, are not a people to be despised. 
Equal, at least, to the Spaniards, they are supe- 
rior to the Portuguese. If it be difficult to pro- 
nounce what they are, we can at least. say what 
they are not; they are not treacherous ; they are 
not cowardly ; they do not burn heretics; they 
are not assassins; nor has an enemy advanced 
to their capital. They are faithful to their sultan 
till he becomes unfit to govern, and devout to 
their God, without an inquisition. 








+ 


REMARKABLE.—An old man by the name of 
Joseph Camp, living in Campbell county, Geor- 
gia, recently died at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven years. After his death, his children, grand- 
children, and great grand-children were enumer- 
ated, and were found to consist of two hundred 
and twenty-five. But the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance was, that the youngest of the whole 
group was his own child. 





DeatH FROM INHALING CHLOROFORM.— 
Henry N. Dean, a native of New York, died re- 
cently, from the effects of inhaling chloroform, a 
habit which, it appears, he had practised merely 
for the pleasant sensations it produced upon him. 
The deceased was a strong believer in spiritual 
manifestations, and this subject occupied his 
thoughts most of the time. 





Brick.—The Philadelphia Ledger says the 
experiment of using coal for the purpose of 
burning brick, has been in successful operation 
for two years past, at Smedley’s steam brick 
works at Bridesburg, in that county. Last year 
two and a half millions of bricks were burnt 
with anthracite coal at those works. 





Case or Conscrence.—Mr. George L. Cade, 
keeper of a grocery store in Cambridgeport, 
missed a ten-dollar bill last autumn, which it 
was thought was given as one dollar, in making 
change. On Fast Day he received nine dollars 
enclosed in a letter, explaining the error. 


>» 





Cusan Morats.—A letter from Havana, un- 
der date of April 8, says that during the last 
week of the past month, there were no less than 
nine white men assassinated, in the streets or 
public places of that city, and not one of the 
assassins had been arrested. 





Tue Free Liprary.—For the first time 
this new library was recently opened to the citi- 
zens of Boston. The catalogue, just published, 
comprises a list of 12,000 volumes. 





Boston Five Cents Savines Bank.—This 
institution lately went into operation, and appears 
to meet with public favor. 

Musicau.—Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has been 
singing in many of the German cities. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

They are building a new Baptist Charch in 
East Boston, to cost $20,000. 

A book was published in London, a few years 
ago, with the singular title of “ It.” 

Copper mining, it is said, is about to be re- 
sumed in Jamaica, by English capitalists. 

Count Alexander de Medem has been appoint- 
ed Russian Minister to this country. 

Moderate honors are wont to augment, but 
immoderate to diminish. 

Italy is waiting in an expectant attitude. So 
is Hungary ; so is Poland. 

Thirty-five thousand is estimated to be the 
population of Milwaukee. 

The young fellow who was crossed in love, 
has become straight again. 

The Alabama Legislature, at its late session, 
refused to abolish imprisonment for debt. 

There were 165 deaths in New Orleans week 
before last, of which 51 were by cholera. 

He who has no respect for religion, can have 
no true respect for himself. 

There are seven persons confined in the Cin- 
cinnati jail, awaiting trials for murder. 

Some one says—“ Lawyers’ houses are built 
on the heads of fools.” 

The Mormon saints claim the power of heal- 
ing the sick and blind by touching them ! 

A punctual man is rarely a poor man, and 
never a man of doubtful credit. 

Greene, the diver, has found two locomotives 
in Lake Erie. 

Real estate of Savannah, Ga., is assessed at 
$9,621,722 against $5,545,659 last year. ’ 

The work on the new Custom House at Mo- 
bile has been commenced. 

Nature is superior to art; have faith in her, 
and success is yours. 

There are half a million more females than 
males in Great Britain. 

The three dollar gold coin authorized by Con- 
gress will soon be among us. 


~~ 





A SHORT CUT TO CANTON, 

The New Orleans Picayune, in speaking of 
the Artesian well now being bored in Canal street 
in that city, and to which we lately referred, 
says :—“ It is exciting a good deal of commotion 
among the members of the Chinese colony down 
town. They have heard of the experiment, and 
after many and deep deliberations, and as much 
examination of the locality as a peep through 
the cracks in the fence would‘allow them, they 
have, it seems, come to the conclusion that after 
a while the iron tube will come out on the other 
side of the globe, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Canton. They are accordingly prepar- 
ing themselves, by much anointing, starvation, 
genuflection, etc., to make their bodies small and 
slippery, so that as soon as the tubes do get 
through, they can pop in at the Canal street end, 
and pop out in a jiffy at the opposite one—thus 
reaching home sans sea sickness, sans danger, and 
most probably sans breeches.” 





Romantic, vERY !—A few years since,a young 
lady, sixteen years of age, the daughter of a re- 
spectable farmer in York county, Va., eloped 
from her father’s house, in company with a Mr. 
William Carmines—a gentleman sixty years of 
age. The romantic pair fled to Portsmouth in 
that State, where they were soon united in the 
gentle bonds of matrimony. The father of the 
lady being unable to separate the romantic pair, 
proceeded to give vent to his indignation by 
prosecuting for perjury,a Portsmouth gentleman, 
who, for the purpose of procuring the fugitives a 
marriage license, had testified to the clerk of the 
court that the bride was twenty-one years of age. 
The accused was held for trial. 





Kissinc.—In 1650, a trial took place in Con- 
necticut under the section of the blue laws, pro- 
hibiting kissing. The offenders were Sarah 
Tuttle and Jacob Newlice. It appears that 
Sarah dropped her gloves, and Jacob found 
them. When Sarah asked for them, Jacob de- 
manded a kiss for his pay, and as the demand 
did not seem to Sarah extravagant, she adjusted 
it forthwith. The facts were clearly proved, and 
the parties were fined each twenty shillings. 





Tue Fire ALtarm.—We learn from the At- 
las, that an important addition is about to be 
made to our present fire alarm system. Bells 
are to be placed in the engine houses, which, 
being rung by the telegraph will inform the fire- 
men the particular box in the district from which 
the alarm is raised. This is a most valuable 
addition, as it will greatly increase the facility 
with which fires can be reached by our firemen. 


+ wins 





Goop Apvicre.—Always have a book or a pa- 
per within your reach, which you may catch up 
at your odd minutes. Resolve to edge in a little 
reading every day, it will be felt at the end of the 
year. Thoughts take upnoroom. When they are 
right they afford a portable pleasure with which one 
may travel or labor without any incumbrance. 





Emrcration.—Accounts from Ireland give 
cheering accounts of the progress of farming 
work. The quantity of wheat sown by far ex- 
ceeds that of last year. Notwithstanding the 
cheering prospects of the country, however, em- 
igration proceeds with increased earnestness. 


+o + 


Consumption.—Dr. Simpson of Edinburg, it 
is said, has been working wofders with consump- 
tive patients, by having them well rubbed with 
warm olive oil. Some of the patients have in- 
creased 13 lbs. in seven or eight weeks. 


» 





Tue Sappatn in Texas.—The Legisiature 
of Texas are impressed with theimportance of the 
Sabbath to the welfare of their State. They have 
passed a bill to rescue the day from desecration. 





Tacony.—Tacony, the celebrated trotting 
horse, was sold at Philadelphia a few days since, 
for $3500 to James Hammill. 





Important!—The queen has conferred the 
vacant garter upon the Earl of Ellesmere. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Roman : or, the of the 8 
Guard,” being the dest chaps, Peano Cuan 
G. Rosenesre. 


‘Russia and the » No. D. E. pm Lana. 
(The Dreaded Btop-Mothen, * a ba by Mrs. Caro- 


Lins A. " 

“ Half an Hour too Late,” a sketch, by Mrs. M. E. 
Rostnson. 

** Sallie to Sallie,” lines, by Epwarp Srace. 

Still let me live,” a poem. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give this week, a characteristic picture, illustrative 
cc tos eotanh of aa. : 

A large portrait of Marshal Le de 8t. 
ccmaeante chet of tat Teach betty ae hae 
Also a large portrait of Lord Raglan, commander-in- 
chief of the British Army in the East. ” 

View of Somerville, Mass., from the ruin of the Urew- 
line Convent. 

An engraving of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
New York. 


A view of Franklin College, at Athens, Georgia. 


Rock, in the Mississippi River. 
A portrait of the late John Tyler, of Boston, well- 
known as a hant, and aucti 

A portrait of General Joseph Villamil, the minister to 
this country from the Republic of Ecuador, South 


A of the two now on exhi- 
bition ot the American Museum, New York. 

Fashions of Mantillas for the month of May, and also 
& representation of a new and elegant style of Ball Dress. 


*,* The Pioronia1 is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 








Foreign Fteins. 
The electric telegraph was progressing rapidly 
in India. 
Two marine engines for Russia were lately 
séized at Napier’s works, on the Clyde. 


A new levy of eighty thousand men is about 
to be made in France. 


A disco of gold in lon is reported 230 
miles han fee. "4 


Some insurrection and fighting was going on 
in the Persian territory. 

There are in Paris eighty thousand Freema- 
sons. The grand master is Prince Murat. 

A few weeks ago, an old exploring antiqua- 
ry found an old Crusader’s sword, which meee 
as a foot-scraper at a farmer’s door, in Yorkshire, 
England. 

Sir Charles Napier made an address to the 
sailors in the fleet, which stated that since war 
was declared, all they had to do was to pitch 
into the enemy and thrash them ! 

In 1847, the Society of Friends in England, 

i and distributed in mitigation of Irish 
distress, the enormous sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The Louis XIV, which was launched at 
Rochefort a few days since, received the name 
she bears in consequence of an order to that ef- 
fect given by Napoleon I, in 1811, when she was 
put on the stocks. 

Prince Napoleon , the emperor’s 
cousin, who is to command one of the divisions 
of the French army, has invited Mery, the Mar- 
sailles poet, and Gudin, the marine painter, to 
accompany him ; and the French government, 
on its part, has afforded facilities to a number of 
authors and artists to proceed to the scene of 
warfare. : 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


True modesty is a discerning grace.—Cowper. 

If you wish to marry suitably, marry your 
equal.— Ovid. é 

As drinks have their dregs, so does life have 
its sediment.—Blair. 

Few have borne, unconsciously, the spell of 
loveliness.— Whittier. 

Men possessing small souls are generally the 
authors of great evils.— Goethe. 

To keep your secret is wisdom ; but to expect 
others to keep it is folly.—Hatmes. 

Liberality consists less in giving much, than in 
giving with discretion —Du Coeur. 

Whatever of good one may say of us, he 
teaches us nothing new.—Rochefoucauld. 

There is pleasure in meeting the eyes of one 
upon whom we have just conferred a benefit.— 
Du Coeur. 

He who would look with contempt upon the 
farmer’s pursuit is not worthy the name of a 
man.— Y 

We always love those who admire us, but we 
do not always love those whom we admire.— 
Rochefoucauld. 


Thou mayst be more prodigal of praise when 
thou writest a letter than when thou speakest in 
presence.—Fuller. 

If most married women possessed as much 
prudence as they do vanity, we should find many 
husbands far happier.— Belknap. 

Removing prejudices is, alas! too often re- 
moving the boundary of a delightful near pros- 
pect in order to let in a shockingly extensive 
one.— Greville. 

Try to be happy in this very present moment, 
and put not off being so to a time to come; as 
though that time should be of another make 
from this, which is already come, and is ours.— 
Fuller. 


Joker's Dudget. 


The end of all argument—“ You’re another.” 

Fishermen, it is said, possess extraordinary 
medical powers, for they never attempt to cure a 
fish until it is dead ! 

Advertisement.—If Nicholas will meet Sir 
Charles Napier in the Baltic, he will hear of 
something to his advantage. ; 

“ There’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s 
young dream,” sucking molasses through a clean 
straw alone excepted. 

Dedicate.—First used by a young man who 
was charged with secretly kissing a pretty girl, 
when he blushingly exclaimed, “ did I, Kate ?” 

A person pointed out a man who had a profu- 
sion of rings on his fingers, to a cooper. ‘ Ah,” 
said the artisan, “it’s a sure sign of weakness 
when so many hoops are used.” 

The newspapers state that the employees at 
the mint are busily engaged in striking off a 
number of sovereigns. We trust that the em- 
peror Nicholas will be the first to undergo this 
process. 

In an Irish provincial paper is the following 
singular notice: ‘ Whereas Patrick O’Connor 
Jately left his lodgings, this is to give notice that 
if he does not return immediately and pay for 
the same, he will be advertised !” 

Queries.—We should like to know how many 
spokes there are in a wheel of fortune? Of what 
kind of timber is the post of honor? What 
kind of knife is used in cutting capers? What 
would the telegraph line be good for on a fishing 
excursion ? 

“Mary, my love,” said a not-very-attentive 
husband to his wife, at the dinner-table, “shall [ 
help you to a piece of the heart?” “I believe,” 
said she, “that a piece of a heart was all that I 
ever got.” There was a commotion among the 
dishes. 











Quill and Scissors. 
The town of W: fagion, Ga., was 


de- 

stroyed by fire on the’ 23d alt. All the 
houses were burned, with the Court 
House and documents belonging to it; the 
post-office and its contents; many of the best 
dwellings, and a number of offices, loss is 
estimated at from $1,150,000 to $1,21 

The parents of an existing member of Parlia- 
ment (a fair speaker), were both deaf and dumb ; 
and they made a great lamentation over each 
child, as it was found to be able to hear. 
were themselves so , they said, 
their children all, be only like 
everybody else! 

The Town Council of 


forwarded an address 

French, in which they 

on the union existing 

land, and on his 

an ancient Scottish y- 
The property left 

year 1853, 

securities, and 

for the purpose of restoration, 

238,000f., exclusive of jewelry and other articles 


of less value. 

A new factory is being put 
Me., larger than an: le in the coun- 
try. The foundatio ly A ms 
a building from 400 to 500 feet in 
feet in width, and five 
of containing 50,000 spindles. 

occasion, the officers 
with eal 4 cae aR 
tre and sulphur, to a Rus- 
San pac Se to fhe secs that the govern- 
ment intend to enforce the penalties against the 
shippers. 
weninare os Hoe Tork Som Lo 

e ay week, brought 1 rs, W 
are bound 00 ss: calenpelveniyrestainbed in 
Dikooks.,.. Haring somedet Sor Say os 
join resbyterian charch, ve 
obliged to leave their native land. 

A newspaper states that forty-three 
steamboats are now in process of construction at 
or near that city. But three of these are side- 
wheel steamers, and of the stern-wheel boats, 
many are from 800 to 1000 tous burthen. 

At a recent trial with the new bal i 
which is to stifle the enemy, the being in 


to 


i 


[ 


ATES AORTA OE OLSON 


the direction of the gunners, many of the men. 


were attacked with s nearly 
choked—a clever con anke to kill both ways !” 

That Cuba will be added to the dominion of the 
vane eve ergs a matter of certainty ; 
and, setting policy 
will be a fortunate event for civilization and 
humanity.—London Shipping Gazette. 

The ocean steamship William Norris, which 
it is predicted would make the vo to Europe 
in six days, has been sold at New York, to Capt. 
John Graham for $27,000. She cost $30,000. 


sver 1000 barrels of flour. 


It appears that three hundred and eleven lives 
bon, lost _— re the nee Pg we 

he officers crew ged chiefly.in Mary- 
land and New York. " 

Dr. Johnson’s essays on politeness were admi- 
rable ; yet his, “ You lie, sir!” and “ You don’t 
understand the question, sir!”” were the common 
characteristics of his colloquies. 

Mrs. Wines, wife of the British Consul at 
Para, and daughter of the late Daniel O’Con- 
nell, is about to join the Church of England, of 
which her husband is a member. 

The Concord Railroad has declared a half ine 
ly dividend of four per cent. payable on the Ist of 

, to holders of stock on the 22d of April. 

The Camden and Atlantic Railroad Company 


have completed laying the track of their road to. 


within five miles of Absecom. 

Miss Delia Webster, lately arrested in Ken- 
tucky on suspicion of aiding in the escape of 
slaves, has been released. 

The number of spindles run by the incorpo- 
rated companies at Lowell, is 349,898. 

The paper on which the Philadelphia Ledger 
is at present printed is made of straw. 

Mrs. Betsey Parkman, of Skowhegan, com- 
mitted suicide by hanging, on the 6th ult. 

It is said that a barrel of flour will make 295 
pounds of bread. 

Miss Agnes Robertson has been re-engaged in 
Philadelphia. 





Sarriages, 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. John Feder- 
hen, 3d, to Miss H. A. Welch. 
By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. William Emery to Miss Angeline 


Rogers. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. George Leonard Hall to Miss 
Emeline A. Ware. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George McIntosh to Miss Ann 
M. Brown. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George G. Morrison to Miss 
Dolly Amelia T. Poland; Mr. John B. Jones to Miss So- 
phronia D. Messenger. 

In Uhariestown, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. John J. 
Pasco to Miss Eliza A. Sherlock. 

In Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Robert Steven- 
son to Miss Margaret Cluff. 

In South Dedham, by Rev. Mr. Colburn, Mr. John 
Newell Smith to Miss L. Jane Guild. 

In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Benjamin 8. Board- 
man to Miss Mary P. Smith. 

in Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Peter T. Williams to 
Miss Salome A. boy og 

{n Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Samuel Post to 
Miss Harriet N. Blisworth. 

In West Scituate, by Rey. Mr. Barry, Mr. George H. 
Bates to Miss Martha M. Drake. 

In Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. George Morey 
to Miss Margaret Call. 

In Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Samuel 
Crother to Mrs. Harriet Draper. 

In New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Craig, Mr. William F. 
Butler to Miss Susan H. Robbins. 

In Worcester, by Rev. Dr. Smalley, Mr. G. W. Pat- 
ridge, of Paxton, to Miss Lucy F. Flagg, of Holden. 

In Amenia, N. ¥., by Rev. Mr. Barber, Mr. LeRoy 8. 


| Warner, of Brooklyn, to Miss Maria Rowe. 








_ Deaths. 








In this city, Mr. Joseph King, 63; Mr. Daniel L. Ware, 
71; Mrs. Christiana C. Brainard, 27; Mrs. Susan Cod- 
man, 81; Francis Edward, only child of Rev. Luther and 
Mrs. Eugenia Fay Farnham, 7; Mrs. Eliza G. Webb, 23; 
Miss Charlotte Cushing Waterman, 21; Hugh Jameson, 


| Esq., 60; George C., son of Samuel N., and Maria Dyer, 15. 


| A. Newell. 20; Mary 











At Chelsea, Horatio Patterson, son of Horatioand Julia 
Selinda, only child of James H., and 
Sarah J. Riat, 17 months, 5 days. 

At Harrison Square (Dorchester), Mrs. Annie With- 
ington, 89. 

At Newton, Deacon Ezra ¥uiler, 84. 

At Quincey. Mrs. Mary L. Burke, 24. 

At Salem, Mr. James Coggin, 22; Mrs. Abigail Daniels, 
83; Mrs. Alice Ann Mahony, 28; Henry N., son of John 
and Mary Gardner, 16. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Elizabeth Poole, 75. 

At Beverly, Miss Harriet Foster, 53. 

At Dartmouth, Mr. Isaac Williams. 63. 

At Canton, Miss Almira Bi)lings, 22 

At Lexington, Mareh 9th, Mary F., daughter of Ham- 
mond A., and Susan N. Hosmer, 13 years, 7 months; 
April 21st, Mr. Hammond A. Hosmer, 58. 

At Hingham, Miss Delia A. Dammers, 18, 

At Ipswich, Mr. Daniel Ross, 97. 

re ee ae. Mary Leonard, 83. 

t No iddieborough, Bela Kingman 72; 
Mr. Philander Sampeon, 52.” em 

At Worcester, Mias Elizabeth Fiske, 20. 

At Lakeville, Mr. Timothy Leonard, 54. 

At Providence, Mrs. Sarah H. Allen, 46. 

At Bridgewater, Mr. Zephaniah J. Stark, 31. 

At Washington, D. C., Hon. Joseph Sturgis, 5¢. 

At Hanover, N. H., Mrs. Abigail 8. Rickard, 75. 

At Newark, N. J., Mr. Jonn Pingry, formerly of 
Haverhill, 73. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] | 
SNOW IN APRIL. 
BY SERENA L. GRAVES. 
But yester morn the sky was fair, 
And soft the south wind played, 
While robins sang in bush and tree, 
Or chirped in every glade. 
The flowers were springing gay and bright 
In every sheltered nook, 
Or nodding o’er the laughing waves 
Of yon meandering brook. 


How bright the scene! the heavens above 
Were blue as those of June, 

And Nature’s harmony was waked 
To grand though sweet attune ; 

We vainly thought the solstice come, 
With all its glow and heat; 

Nor dreamed that snow again would spread 
O’er all, its winding sheet. 


Yet ere the midnight’s solemn shades 
Came brooding o'er the world, 

The banner of the winter king 
Was high in air unfurled— 

And gently fell the “ spirit-rain 
On hill, and wood, and stream, 

While sank in death the fragrant flowers 
Which hailed the mofning’s gleam. 


‘Tis ever thus—for spring, like hope, 
Is sometimes hushed in gloom ; 
But summer days will come again, 
With radiance and bloom, 
And all our aspirations, joys, 
A deeper sense will know ; 
What though they drooped in transient grief 
Beneath the April snow! 





+ 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MOORISH CAPTIVES. 
A TALE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 





BY H. H. HEATH. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir the Middle Ages were dark, they were at 
the same time the epoch of romance. Arms 
was the high profession of all nations, and chiv- 
alry the soul of action. Love and conquest were 
the two reigning principles, and a meagre renown 
was that of the knight, who, though the hero of 
many a battle-field, had not also won victories 


The time of which I write is one when Chris- 
tendom seemed to have spent much of its power, 
and the Saracen, by the awful strokes of his 
swarthy arms, had stretched his sway under the 
banner of the Crescent from the farthest East to 
the pillars of Hercules. Not only so, but he 
had stepped across the narrow barrier of sea, 
where Europe and Africa almost embrace each 
other at Gibraltar, and his nation had become 
seated in that fertile region of mountain and 
plain, of vineyard and wine, now the impoten' 
powers of Spain and Portugal—then Lusitania 
and 

The decline of Rome—the world’s proud mis- 
tress—had made way for the invasion of the 
into those fair regions, and under the 

banner of Mahomet the conquest be- 
complete at the commencement of the 
eighth century. Spain was subdued and passed 
under the submissive yoke of the Caliphs of 
Bagdad. The religion of the natives was that 
of the Holy Cross, and between the inhabitants 
who survived the Moorish conquest and the In- 
fidels, no species of toleration existed. By the 
former the Saracen was considered Pagan, and 
by him the latter were termed barbarian. What 
comity could exist between such hostile elements? 

Here and there—now and then—the spirit of 
true chivalry broke through the brazen restraints 
of the national sects; and the wild schemes of 
the heart occasionally displayed occurrences 
forming strong contrasts with prevailing custom. 


Hi 





Among the fugitives of Spain who escaped the 
slaughter of the last battle with the invading 
Moors, was the Prince Pelagio; a noble and 
chivalrous descendant of the modern kings of 
his country. His followers he led away into the 
northern portion of the kingdom. From the 
fastnesses of his mountain retreat, Pelagio still 
contended for the liberty of his country, and not 
unfrequently made victorious descents into the 
immediate province of the Moors. 

It was one of these occasions that gave rise 
to the circumstances which will form the features 
of this story. 

Roderigo de Pelagio was the eldest son of the 
Prince Pelagio—a youth of high, martial spirit, 
and possessed of all those chivalric requisites 
which in his age at once characterized the sol- 
dier and courtier. Trained in the camp as well 
as the palace, Roderigo combined in his nature 
much of the nobility of the Roman (for Spain 
being a Roman province, it was in the armies 
of Rome that he had fought) ; as well as the 
quick and haughty spirit so characteristic of his 
nation. 

Smarting under the pains of submission, as 

his family was, and fally sympathizing with his 
father in the loss of his crown and country, Rod- 
erigo was never found wanting in respect to his 
appeals for vengeance; and if practicable, the 
restoration to him of those priceless jewels. 
Surrounded by his fellowers, therefore, the 
four seasons of each year were the signals for 
war with Roderigo as often as they approached. 
And many a time did the Moorish usurpers of 
his native Castilian valleys smart under the 
heavy blows and dreadful carnage which were 
dealt out by Roderigo and his soldiers as they 
rushed down from their fastnesses in the Canta- 
brian mountains. 

The immense wealth brought from Africa by | 
the Moors made war on them in that day doubly 
desirable. The conquests of the East had filled 
the Moorish coffers not only with all the precious 
products of Eastern mines, but likewise rich 
fabrics and spices, and every desired luxury of 
the most enlightened nations of the world were 
to be found in the bazaars of merchants of Spain 
in her maritime cities, and in transitu through the 
interior. 

Nor were these all the rich objects of capture ; | 
beauty, was also a prize. And how muchsoever | 
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we may at this day condemn such deeds, and the 
arguments that satisfied those who perform them, 
it is nevertheless true, that, as the nations of 
Europe considered the Moors in the light of 
idolaters and pagans, no sin was conceived to be 
committed in capturing their beautiful daughters, 
and leading them home in triumph, either for 
pleasure or gain by ransom. ‘The stimulus to a 
soldier’s action, contained in the war-shout of 
‘‘ Beauty and Booty,” is not one of modern date, 
but has been a potent lever in the art of war 
from the earliest ages. The Christian and the 
Barbarian have alike responded to that ignoble 
shout in all ages of the world. 





The morning sun shone brightly over the long 
range of mountain peaks as the Castilian army 
under Roderigo were prepared once more to de- 
scend upon their enemies who had usurped their 
country. Never had the day-god ushered in more 
lovely spring morning than that on which the 
gallant little army of the aspiring and patriotic 
youth was about to strike another blow for his 
family and captive country. 

The pure white flag with a cross in the centre, 
was the ensign of the proud house of Pelagio, 
and as it waved gracefully over the steel-clad 
warriors, a more charming sight could not have 
been desired, 

All was in readiness ; but Roderigo waited for 
a parting word from his noble father ere he start- 
ed on his errand of war. Indeed, he desired 
once more to embrace his mother and sisters, 
and receive their last blessing. 

At length the prince appeared mounted upon 
a black charger, surrounded by many nobles who 
still clung to his cause and house. 

“T shall expect proud deeds of you, Roderi- 
go,” said the prince, as he came near to his son, 
who, upon first discovering his father, at once 
advanced to meet him. 

“T shall expect proud deeds of you, my son,” 
repeated the father. ‘“ With these troops you 
can march into the heart of Castile, and humble 
the dastard African who now pollutes my 
throne.” 

“What arms can do, these arms shall win ; 
what bravery can accomplish, our deeds shall 
prove,” was the noble answer of Roderigo. 

“You have spoken like my son, Roderigo,” 
said the prince. ‘Go, and when thou return- 
est, come with a thousand trophies as thy spoil, 
and an hundred victories inscribed upon thy 
banner.” 

“T obey, my lord ; but where are my mother 
and my dear sisters ?” 

“ They are at hand, Roderigo, to cheer thee with 
their parting smiles, and bless thee with their 
last word.” 

The yearning of a mother when she sends a 
favorite son into battle, is not to be described. 
The misgivings and sadness of sisters who wit- 
ness the departure of their brother for the uncer- 
tain events of war, require the pen of the narra- 
tor to be tipped with the fire of poesy, and illu- 
mined with the genius of inspiration. 

Roderigo met his mother and sisters ; pressed 
them to his bosom, dropped a manly tear over 
their distress at parting, bade them farewell, 
grasped his father’s hand for the last time; 
flung himself upon his steed, waved his hand for 
the march ; the trumpet sounded and the bright 
pennon, mailed soldier, and tramping war-horse, 
all moved onward and were soon lost to the view 
of those who were left behind. 

The march continued several days, during 
which period several skirmishes took place, in 
which the valiant young Spaniard and his follow- 
ers were victorious. Their successes embolden- 
ed them to press still farther on, until they 
bearded the Moorish viceroy in his imperial seat 
at Burgos. 

Inspired by the exalted thoughts and hopes 
of rescuing their beloved Castile from the grasp 
of the swarthy strangers of the South, Roderigo 
marched forward until the tenth day at sunset- 
ing, when he found himself resting on a fertile 
mountain of the Castilian range, to the north- 
east of Burgos, where the usurper Abderahman 
now held his summer court. 

Upon this lovely spot the Castilian knight de- 
termined to halt, until a favorable opportunity 
presented itself of attacking the enemies of his 
race. From their encampment Roderigo and 
his followers might look down upon the ancient 
city at their feet, and hear at the same time the 
solemn chimes from the Moslem minarets at 
evening, and catch the sweet strains of the joy- 
ous ziraleet as they swelled out upon the clear 
air of approaching night. Such proximity to 
the Infidels as the Moors were termed, aroused 
the enthusiasm of the Spaniards to the fullest 
height, and it was with much difficulty that their 
commander was enabled to prevent them from at 
once rushing down impetuously upon their ene- 
mies, who, as yet, were wholly unconscious of 
the presence of the Christian army. 

At length, when all became quiet, and the sol- 
diers reposed some in their tents, and others 
among the fair groves surrounding their bivouac, 
Roderigo summoned his lieutenants to his tent, 
for the purpose of adjusting the course of pro- 
ceedings of the campaign. 

“Thus, my trusty friends,” said Roderigo, 
“have we come into the very heart of these In- 
fidels, scattering them wherever we have met 
them; it is for us now to turn our minds to the 
great task of dispersing this unholy band of 
pirates from our native land, that we may re-in- 
herit it as justly belongs to us. Come, let us 
propose to ourselves some immediate course of 
action. What sayest thou, worthy knight De 
Braganza ?” 

“My lord, Iam for descending upon these 
outcasts at early dawn, ere yet they have time to 
turn their dastard eyes toward accursed Mecca, 
or utter their first prayer to their false god or 

prophet.” 

These were the sentiments of a knight who 
had fought not a few campaigns with the legions 
of Rome, from Briton to the Euphrates; and 
although they were uttered in a bold, rough and 
uncourtlike style, yet his words always had 
great weight in the counsels, as well as his sword 
in the fight.” 


Many were the plans submitted, when, at 





length, Roderigo condescended himself to pro- 
pose a measure. 

“My friends,” he said, “as yet we are igno- 
rant of the forces of the Moors. Before any 
great result can be attained, it becomes necessary 
that we should possess this information. To 
procure it, hazards must be run, and I, as your 
leader, will share them with you freely. Come, 
we will cast lots, and he upon whom it falls, 
shall this night, disguised as a Moor, penetrate 
within the walls of yonder city, discover the 
strength of Abderahman, and bring us word of 
all that he has learned.” 

This proposition was hailed with pleasure, 
and every knight was emulous to accept the 
mission should it fall to his lot. Danger and 
skill prompted their brave hearts to dare the 
encounter. 

The lots were prepared, and one drew, and 
then another, and still another, yet no choice had 
been made. Three others drew with like suc- 
cess. Then only three remained to decide the 
lot, and among these Roderigo himself was one. 
The two remaining knights put forth their hands, 
trembling with hope, both drawing blanks. The 
lot had fallen on Roderigo, their captain. 

This result was as he had wished ; for, hav- 
ing served in the army of Rome in Syria, he 
had gained not only a perfect knowledge of the 
Moorish language, but had also become acquaint- 
ed with the customs and manners of the Moors. 
He was, then, not only properly fitted for the 
perilous enterprise by these important qualifica- 
tions, but his bravery was also equal to’ the 
emergency, 

Roderigo therefore arrayed himself at once in 
the habit of a poor mountain peasant, bade his 
friends good-night, and descended through a 
rugged pathway by moonlight toward the city, 
on his expedition of espionage. 





CHAPTER II. 


Abderahman, a successful soldier under the 
banner of the prophet, had risen from an hum- 
ble position to one of exalted power and splen- 
dor in the east ; and after the conquest of Spain 
by the Moors, became the viceroy of that con- 
quered country. And whilst Cordova was se- 
lected as the seat of the Moorish empire in Eu- 
rope, yet were the palaces and court of the vice- 
roy situated and held in many different places. 
The time of which I am now writing finds Ab- 
derahman and all his attendant nobles, together 
with his royal family, in the city of Burgos, un- 
der the eye of a Castilian army. 

It was a night of joy in this temporary Moor- 
ish capital. The city was illumined, and music 
swelled out upon the evening quiet, like light 
gladdening darkness. Festivities of every de- 
scription were the delights of the senses, and the 
beautiful city seemed one of love and pleasure. 
Even the soldiery were permitted to disband for 
the occasion, so secure seemed all around. 

But what was the cause of all this excess of 
joy among the proud inhabitants of Burgos? 
Why all this noise of mirth—these sounds of 
sweet music—these illuminated streets, this total 
abandonment of all order, discipline and caution ? 

It was the eve of the birthday of Abderahman’s 
only child, Zulare—the eve of the eighteenth 
birthday of the beautiful maiden Zalare. Never 
had day dawned on more lovely daughter. Nev- 
er had proud father greater reason to celebrate, 
with pomp and splendor, the anniversary of his 
child’s birth. 

The palace was thronged with myriads of 
those who had come to do the homage at the 
shrine of Zulare’s beauty, and none went away 
without winning a smile from her—a smile ney- 
er to be forgotten. 





Roderigo made his way to the city with all 
despatch. On arriving within the walls, he be- 
came wonder-struck at what he saw. Instead of 
an armed people, he beheld joy and festivities 
reigning supreme. Indeed, he dared hardly 
credit his senses; but at last, not appreciating 
the full certainty of what was passing about him, 
he ventured to ask an old Ethiopian slave whom 
he met, what the occasion could be that produc- 
ed so much felicity in the city ? 

“Dost not know, my lord,” he replied, “that 
this is the birthnight of the viceroy’s daughter, 
Zulare ?”’ 

“Indeed,” rejoined the Castilian in disguise ; 
“ well, why do all the people thus partake of the 
enthusiasm ?” 

“O master, master, didst thou know how very 
beautiful is the daughter of the governor, thou 
surely wouldst never ask me this?” was the old 
man’s reply. 

“ Zulare is then beautiful.” 

“Beautiful as heaven—hast thou never seen 
her ?” 

“Nay, I have but now entered the city from 
along journey ; but I would fain witness those 
charms which cost a whole city so much pains.” 

“T’ll lead thee to the palace, master,” said 
the slave. 

“First lead me to some well-filled bazaar, 
where I can change these unseemly garments, 
that I may make some fair appearance in the 
presence of this princess of beauty.” 

“Follow me, then, good master; I’ll lead 
thee to one straightway in the very route to the 
palace.” 

“Thou art a good dog.” 

“Nay, master, Iam no dog; though the Span- 
iards call the Moors all dogs. I am no Moor.” 

“ Nay, thou art worse, being a Moor’s slave.” 

By this time the Ethiopian had brought Rode- 
rigo to the entrance of a large bazaar, such as 
is not seen in many countries at this day, but 
which, in earlier times, were the only marts for 
traffic. 

“Remain here until I come,” said Roderigo 
to the slave. “TI will go in and procure me 
vestments fitted for the occasion, and will then 
return, that you may lead me to the palace.” 

Roderigo passed into the pavilion, where all 
was busy life, happiness and gayety. A short 
time sufficed to select a proper garb in which to 
array himself, and which, when donned, evinced 
by its richness and beauty that the wearer was 
no common personage. 





Reflecting upon the great risk of his under- 
taking, that of seeking an entrance into the pal- 
ace of the very ruler whom he had come to de- 
stroy, Roderigo deemed it best to assume a char- 
acter as near that of his real one as practicable, 
in order to avoid suspicion. It was with this 
consideration that he chose that of a prince of 
Gaul, the part which he so well knew how 
to act. 

It is unnecessary to describe the gorgeous 
richness of the apparel which Roderigo put upon 
himself in the bazaar. Those who are acquaint- 
ed with the costumes of that day will readily con- 
ceive the noble appearance which Roderigo 
made; being a prince whose natural and una- 
dorned charms were sufficient to win their way 
to the deep recesses of admiration. 

Having therefore fully completed his toilet, 
Roderigo sallied forth from the bazaar, and fol- 
lowing the honest lead of the old African, soon 
found himself at the gate of the palace. 

The throngs were still pouring in and issuing 
from the vast enclosures, and it was with diffi- 
culty that our hero could effect an entrance into 
the palace. At length, however, he succeeded, 
and, borne along with an irresistible tide pass- 
ing in, he soon found himself in a spacious sa- 
loon most gorgeously lighted, richly adorned 
with all the splendors that the East could have 
produced. 

Following the crowd onward, Roderigo soon 
came into the vicinity of the circle of chief attrac- 
tion, and with an effort, disengaged himself from 
the throng, and withdrew to a more secluded 
position, but yet, where he might witness all that 
passed before his eyes. 

From this position, Roderigo could easily dis- 
tinguish the great Moor, Abderahman, as he 
sat upon his richly carved throne of ivory. But 
his eyes wandered for the inimitable loveliness 
of the viceroy’s daughter—Zulare. 

Whilst thus engaged, an officer of the house- 
hold came to him, saying that his master having 
observed him, and perceived by his majestic ap- 
pearance and costly apparel that he must be of 
noble birth, desired him to approach the place 
where he sat in state. 

This was a compliment not particularly ac- 
ceptable to Roderigo, but well knowing the sus- 
picion that would inevitably attach to him if he de- 
clined so distinguished a mark of favor, he re- 
adjusted his dagger in his bosom, and suffered 
himself to be led to the foot of the throne. 

“I greet thee, noble stranger,” said the great 
Moor, as Roderigo came near to him; “ thou 
art welcome to our court; and forasmuch as 
thou art a prince of Gaul, thou art doubly 
welcome.” 

“‘T thank thee, my lord,” answered Roderigo. 

“Thou art journeying through these regions, 
doubtless, for thy pleasure ; certainly no mission 
from thy nation bringeth thee into these remote 
countries.” 

“Tt is most true, my lord, I am here upon my 
own account, since I bring neither message nor 
insignia of power with me.” 

“At least thou shouldst have sent us word be- 
fore thee, that we might have given thee a re- 
ception befitting the future king of a great 
country.” 

“Nay, my lord, no courier could have ont- 
sped my course, so eager was I to arrive in time 
to participate in the pleasing fete now surround- 
ing me.” 

“Tt is well, prince ; the vigor of youthfulness 
snuffs beauty from afar, and seeks to honor it 
too, when found.” 

“Tt is true, my lord ; the fame of thy daugh- 
ter’s beauty is not new to me, and it was to hon- 
or her that I have thus made my uncourtly 
presence before thee.” 

“Thou hast not yet seen her, prince; tarry 
here one moment, she shall be brought hither.” 

Abderahman here nodded to an attendant, 
who stood near, and having heard the conversa- 
tion between his master and Roderigo, under- 
stood, consequently, the interpretation of the 
gesture. 

“Thou shalt see the loveliness of Spain, Afri- 
ca and Asia comprised into one human form, 
when thine eyes fall upon Zaulare,” said the 
proud governor. 

“T doubt it not, my lord,” answered Roderigo; 
and before he had time to qualify his assent to 
the extravagant praise of the father, Zulare ap- 
proached him, led by a Moorish cavalier, whose 
fierce countenance contrasted strongly with the 
sweet, smiling warmth that beamed from the 
unparalleled beauty of the maiden by his side. 

“Zulare, my child, look on the young prince 
of Gaul, who is kere to honor thy birth-night.” 

Roderigo advanced a step and met the 
modest greeting of the viceroy’s daughter with 
marked respect and admiration. He now led 
Zulare toa seat near by, where, in pleasant con- 
verse the hours flew with a rapidity of which 
the young pair were entirely ignorant. 

It was plain to be discovered, that although 
the young Spaniard had entered Castile to be- 
come & conqueror, he was now in a fair way to 
be conquered in Castile. And thongh the fierce- 
ly flashing eyes of the dark Bajazet fell jealously 
upon the fair couple, they heeded it not. 

“ How sayest thou, thou likest not the Span- 
iards ?” inquired Roderigo, after the conversa- 
tion turned upon that conquered race. 

“T like them not; they are too cruel; they 
come and kill our people, and carry far away 
our sisters and our mothers,’”’ was the artless 
response. 

“T know little of them,” said Roderigo ; “ but 
have been informed they are a brave nation.” 

“Yes, brave they are. I have heard my fath- 
er speak of one Spanish prince whose name is 
Roderigo de Pelagio, who often comes into the 
very heart of Castile with his armies.” 

“Indeed ! and has your father never punished 
him for his temerity ?” 

“Nay; I have never yet heard of one victory 
gained over him.” 

“He must be an extraordinary warrior,” sug- 
gested the courtier. 

“O yes; and is withal, said to be a noble and 
beautiful prince.” 

“Indeed,” replied Roderigo, with some sur- 
prise ; “‘ who could have given thee this strange 
information ?” 





“An old Ethiopian slave whom my father 
purchased in Syria; he knew him when with the 
Roman army in the East,” was Zulare’s answer, 

“That must havé been long since, as the 
knight De Pelagio I think has not been in the 
Roman service for many years.” 

“Thou knowest the Spanish prince, then.” 
said the Moorish maiden, earnestly. : 

“Tknew him well, Zulare, when his father 
ruled this province under the Roman laws.” 

Roderigo began to grow restless under the 
knowledge that there was a personage of Ab- 
derahman’s household who knew him, and fear- 
ing lest his incognito might be wrested from him 
he was more particular to inquire who the slave 
was, and thus, perchance, learn to what extent 
he risked his present adventure. His surprise 
may be imagined when he learned that the old 
slave of whom Zulare spoke, was no other than 
he who had conducted Roderigo hither that very 
evening. He was certain that he had not then 
been recognized by old Nelsus, whose name he 
recognized as soon as Zulare named it. There 
was no certainty, however, that he would again 
escape the old man’s recognition if he should 
once fairly set his gaze upon him; as, neither 
before they had sought the bazaar, nor after. 
wards had an opportunity been afforded him to 
see the features of Roderigo. There was another 
reason why Roderigo desired to know more of 
the old Ethiopian ; for very sure he was, if that 
personage was no more honest and loyal to his 
present master than to his former one in Syria, 
who was Roderigo’s own father, he might by the 
persuasive force of gold, make him of superior 
service to him in the deep enterprise upon which 
he was now embarked. 

The night was wearing away rapidly, and as 
yet Roderigo had obtained no information of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant him in coming to 
any conclusion as to the course necessary to 
pursue. Old Nelsus had informed him that the 
whole Moorish army were temporarily disbanded 
to enjoy the happy fete. How long this state of 
things was to continue, was a point now desira- 
ble to become acquainted with. Besides this, 
the extraordinary loveliness of Zulare had de- 
termined Roderigo not only to besiege the city, 
but to bear the beautiful maiden away a& the 
lawful prize of his success. 

Whilst revolving these things in his mind, 
Zulare pointed Roderigo to the old Ethiopian, 
who was at that moment advancing toward the 
place where they were seated. He approached 
and finally passed them, without recognizing 
Roderigo, who now felt himself quite secure for 
the present. 

More than once had the jealous Bajazet wan- 
dered near to Roderigo and Zulare, who, during 
the entire period of their tete-a-tete, appeared to 
have enjoyed each other’s society to an unex- 
pected extent. Indeed, it was easily perceivable 
that the noble pair were mutual admirers; a 
conclusion drawn from unmistakable evidences, 
such as warmth of expression on the part of 
the knight, and deep and frequent blushes on 
the cheeks of Zulare. 

Bajazet, though not a youth, was a man in the 
completest prime of life, and the first officer 
under Abderahman, in the Moorish possessions 
in Europe. He had unbeknown to the viceroy, 
set his affections upon the beautiful daughter of 
the viceroy, which will sufficiently explain the 
cause of his fierce glances at the familiar inter- 
course between the supposed Gaulish prince and 
Zulare. 

“Tt happens well,” said Abderahman, as his 
lieutenant stood near him, ‘‘ that fortune hath 
thrown this noble Carlovingian prince among us 
upon this happy occasion. I have witnessed 
with pleasure the appearance of increasing 
warmth spring up between him and Zulare. 
For know you not, Bajazet, that if we can form 
an alliance with the powerfal rulers of Gaul, our 
empire in Europe will be fully established.” 

Bajazet was silent. 

“Ts is for some high honor like this, good Baj- 
azet, that I have thus reserved my daughter. 
She it will be, who shall most powerfully aid in 
perpetuating onr power in Europe, and spread- 
ing our glorious triumph of Allah and his proph- 
et among the barbarians by whom we are sur- 
rounded.” 

The fierce warrior heard Abderahman’s re- 
marks, and without replying, walked slowly 
away. 

At length the night was half spent, and Rode- 
rigo was anxious to return to his camp in the 
morning, preparatory to the attack. And al- 
though, after learning from the viceroy that this 
was but the first night of the fete, which was to 
continue for five days and nights longer, yet he 
dared not accept the pressing offer to remain the 
guest of the Moorish governor, lest the close 
proximity of his army might discover it and de- 
feat his object before the proper time arrived in 
which to strike the premeditated blow upon the 
Infidel hosts. He preferred thercfure to speak a 
few well arranged words of love to Zulare, with 
the assurance of returning on the evening of the 
morrow, thanking Abderahman for the happy 
privilege he had enjoyed in the society of his 
daughter, and taking his leave, to remaining 
longer exposed to the dangers of detection, on 
the coming of the morning. 

So, bidding Zulare an honest adieu, and em- 
bracing her father according to the Moorish cus- 
tom among hosts and guests, he departed to 
seek his camp, two leagues away, up among the 
mountains. 

It was near the break of the morning when 
the adventurous knight at last found himself 
within his encampment. And although his 
friends had begun to feel some apprehension for 
his safety, Roderigo quickly explained the cause 
of his delay, omitting, however, that portion 
which would have revealed his sincere regard 
for the daughter of Abderahman. Without 
doing this, he readily framed an excuse for the 
withdrawal of his army a league or two away from 
the position it now occupied, which could readily 
be done without observation, as it lay upon the 
margin of an extensive forest, spreading far 
away over the rugged region surrounding. 

This change of position was but the work of a 
few hours, and before the sun was seen above the 
distant mountain peaks, the Spanish camp was 
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pitched in a new spot, and all things soon be- 
came settled and quiet. ; 

Roderigo intending to falfil his appointment 
with Zulare that night, ruminated during the 
day upon the plans to be adopted for the over- 
throw of the Moorish power in Castile, and to 
carry off the beautiful prize in the viceroy’s 
daughter. Nor were his reflections a little dis- 
turbed by the consciousness of possessing a 
rival in the ferocious looking Moor, under whose 
gaze he had fallen several times during the pre- 
vious evening. However, feeling that he had 
favorably impressed both the governor and his 
beautiful daughter, he contented himself to rest 
the result of his operations upon the future. At 
all events, so far as Bajazet was concerned, 
Roderigo feared neither to couch a lance or 
draw a rapier with him. 


CHAPTER III. 


The evening found Roderigo again within the 
palace of Abderahman, and attentive at the side 
of Zulare. It was now that the enthusiasm of 
love began to nerve up all the passions of Rod- 
erigo for success ; to the fulfilment of which he 
well knew, only strategy and strong arms could 
be safely entrusted, Indeed, often upon that 
brilliant evening. as the young knight heard the 
sweet tones of the fair Mooress, uttering, as she 
constantly did, the most innocent, yet queenly 
sentiments, did he almost regret that, instead of 
plotting to secure his object by arms and blood- 
shed, he was not at liberty to kneel at her feet, 
proclaim his devotion and country, and beg to 
be admitted to her affection and her father’s 
court. But this was of course decided to be im- 
practicable, after a moment’s reflection; for, 
faithful followers of Mahomet as both the vice- 
roy and his daughter were, it was not to be sup- 
posed that a barbarian could be tolerated whilst 
asking for the hand of Zulare. Besides, the 
simple revelation of his country and real name, 
must have cost Roderigo at once his head. 

Thus, whilst love was prompting his nobler 
nature to action, policy was also at work with its 
potent engine, to aid in carving out Roderigo’s 
success. Whilst, therefore, he listened to the 
music of her voice, he watched for the appear- 
ance of Old Nelsus, whom he desired to enlist ; 
not, perhaps as an active partizan, but rather 
as the innocent instrument of communication. 

At length, Roderigo espied the old African 
moving about in an outer court of the palace, 
which, with all parts of the palace, was lighted 
up most brilliantly. Disengaging himself, 
therefore, for a few minutes from Zulare, Rode- 
rigo made his way through the crowd of guests, 
to the court, where he found the old African as 
if waiting for him. 

“Good evening, friend Nelsus,” said the 
knight, as he approached the old man. “I have 
been seeking thee.” 

“Ah, master, I am glad to see thee ; I know 
thee,” was his equivocal reply. 

“ Know me, good Nelsus! How knowest thou 
me ?”” 

“Ah, Master Roderigo, do I not remember 
when I was in thy father’s service in Syria? 
thou wert a stripling then—but I have not for- 
gotten thee.” 

“ Surely, old man, thou art mistaken ; think 
you, were I the son of Pelagio of Castile, I should 
dare to come into this palace of Abderahman, 
where for a single moment I would not be 
safe 2” 

“T know nought of that; but this I know, 
thou art young Roderigo, whom I taught to 
ride the wild steed of the desert, in Syria.” 

“Nay, nay, old man, it is not so; but let that 
p?ss—thou hast not spoken thy suspicion to any 
of the court, hast thou ?” 

“T have not, my lord; but—” 

“ But what? answer me, Nelsus,” said Rode- 
rigo, ina low, but somewhat agitated manner; 
fearing lest something might have escaped 
the slave which would render his situation very 
dangerous. 

“But, master, what dost thou here? thou 
wantest not a daughter of the Moor, dost thou?” 

“T want nothing, good Nelsus,” was Rode- 
rigo’s answer; “but here, take this well-filled 
purse, and come with me. I would look at the 
palace and see its outward construction.” 

“‘T thank thee for this, good master,” said the 
old Ethiopian, at the same time bowing until his 
forchead nearly touched the ground. “I thank 
thee again ; I have not seen so much gold since 
the revolt at Acre, where I slew the merchant, 
for which crime I was sold to thy father a slave, 
in which condition I have ever since served.” 
And he gazed upon the purse with seemingly 
infinite satisfaction. 

“Come, good Nelsus,” at length urged the 
knight, “‘ give me the information which I desire ; 
and if thou art faithful to me, thou shalt have 
still another and a larger purse, and with it thy 
pardon, too; but thou must be silent.” 

“ Thou shalt be served, my lord, even to all I 
know.” 

“* Well then, old man, lead on, and first point 
out to me where the governor himself passes 
the night.” 

The eld African led the way from where they 
then stood by an obscure pathway, until they 
emerged in the rear of the palace, from the base 
of which rose up a strong tower of masonry, 
reaching some distance in altitude above the main 
building. 

“Thou seest yonder red light,” said Roderi- 
go’s guide, pointing upward toward the dark and 
frowning turret. 

“T do,” replied Roderigo. 

“That is the bed-chamber of Abderahman, 
and the red taper is kept nightly burning, in 
order to be more easily discerned by the palace 
guards, in case of danger.” 

Old Nelsus then explained te Roderigo a se- 
eret passage by which an entrance into the cham- 
bers above might be obtained, from the garden. 
Having accomplished the great object of his 
visit to the palace that night—namely, to learn 
the location of the nocturnal apartment of the 
great Moor, Roderigo therefore made his way 
alone to the inner palace. 

‘Pardon my long absence, sweet Zulare,” 
said Roderigo, after he had returned to her side. 
“T was longer detained than was expected.” 


’ Adieu, until thou seest me 





“T feared that thou hadst left the palace,” 
replied Zulare. 

“Not certainly, without bidding thee farewell.” 

“T thought thou mightest have forgotten it.” 

“Nay, nay, Zulare, I shall never forget thee ; 
thou hast already unbounded dominion over my 
soul. For thee, I would dare all things; for 
thee, I will do all things.” 

“T thank thee, dear prince, and can only 
promise thee my own poor affection in return.” 

“Ts it then so, Zalare ? and wouldst thou for- 
sake these royal scenes within thy father’s court, 
exchanging them for a home, though regal, yet 
not half so luxurious ?” 

“ The heart of woman whether Moor or Frank, 
when wedded to its object of natural love, cares 
for nought of royal court or glittering show. I 
have learned to love thee within these two nights 
and days, and, though thou wert a Spaniard, 
methinks I would love thee.” 

“Well, well, Zulare, that thou lovest me, I 
am satisfied and content withal. But nowl 
must leave thee; but fear not, I shall come 
again.” 

“ Why, prince, it is yet an early hour—thou 
needest not leave so early.” 

“T have engagements, sweet Zulare, which 
call me hence, and must not fail to meet them. 
‘ ” 

“Which will be soon, I hope,” said Zulare, 
as Roderigo pressed her soft hand to his lip, and 
departed. 

Hastening toward the northern suburbs of the 
city, Roderigo found still waiting for him his 
faithful servant with his horse. 


The morning sun rose brightly over the city 
of Burgos. The third day of the carnival had 
arrived. 

* * * * * 

It was a busy day in the camp of Roderigo, and 
his followers. Every preparation was now being 
made for the premeditated attack upon the 
Moors within the city, and although Roderigo 
had intended to postpone the attack until at 
least the last night of the viceroy’s fete, yet the 
circumstances which had transpired on the pre- 
vious evening he was well aware must preclude 
any further intercourse with the city, evenshould 
Old Nelsus not reveal the secret. ° 

Taking counsel, therefore, with his lieuten- 
ants, and particularly with Braganza, Roderigo 
laid before them all his plans, the location of the 
city, the position of the palace, and to each com- 
mander gave express instructions as to his par- 
ticular duty. To Braganza he assigned the at- 
tack on that part of the palace in which Abderah- 
man slept, whilst he would take under the charge 
of his own eye the capture of the beautiful 
and loved Zulare. 

Thus were all things made in complete read- 
iness, and Roderigo and his friends only waited 
for the coming of night to strike a blow for love 
and Castile. 

. * * * * 

The first shade of evening was slowly draw- 
ing its thin veil over the distant valleys, and the 
bright rays of the departing sun were disporting 
themselves like the phosphorescent glow of the 
ocean upon far-off Castilian peaks. The hour 
was fast approaching when the prayers of mil- 
lions of the faithful followers of the prophet 
would ascend to Allah—from those whose faces 
would be upturned toward the Moslem temple at 
Mecca. 

Motionless and mute sat Zulare, gazing upon 
the wonderful scene of the day’s close. Her 
eyes wandered for a moment far away over the 
plain, until as it were the sight was lost in dark- 
ness. They were then directed in a contrary di- 
rection—taking in the wide extended range of 
mountains to the north-eastward, upon which 
the light was just bidding its evening farewell. 

Why did Zulare start as if with affright, as 
she gave that last look toward the mountains ¢ 
Why did she grow pale with terror? She look- 
ed again—it was too true; the glittering armor 
of the Spaniards glistened on the distant moun- 
tain side, in the struggling rays of the sun’s last 
setting moments. Too plainly she saw the 
lengthened line of defiling troops winding its 
way like a huge serpent, downwards to the plain 
below. 

Calling one of her maidens, Zulare at once 
despatched a message to her father, to apprize 
him ofhis danger. The messenger reached him 
at the hour of prayer, and as the muezzin from 
each turret called the faithfal to their orisons, 
the trumpets of the enemy sounded under the 
Moslem walls of Burgos. 

From their prayers the Moors at once sprang 
to the sabre and the conflict. The blood-red 
flag surmounted by a golden crescent was flung 
out from the loftiest battlements of the city’s 
walls, and the war-cry of Mahomet was the ter- 
rific change from the low murmurs so recently 
scattered prayerfully on the breeze of evening, 
and wafted toward the shrine of the faithful. 

The assault of the Spanish forces was tumul- 
tuous and skilful; the defence of the Moors was 
desperate and wild. The army, under Roderi- 
go, made no halt, and that of Abderahman 
sounded no parley. The battle began and rag- 
ed fiercely, atthe same moment. From the fort- 
resses flew the javelins and arrows in tempes- 
tuous clouds. From the besiegers, the cata- 
pult discharged its ponderous stones, and on 
both sides the deadly sword performed its oft- 
repeated havoc. The clashing of steel against 
steel, the ponderous stroke on buckler and shield, 
made wild the music of the evening zephyr, and 
thousands fell beneath them to rise no more. 

The battle raged with utmost fury, while the 
last streak of light remained to gladden the eye, 
er to direct the stroke, and so continued with 
hideous results, even into the darkness of the 
night, the moon refusing to shine on such a 
scene; deep, dark clouds usurping her sphere. 

At length, the Spaniards effected a breach in 
the wall. Thousands then rushed through the 
aperture. It was increased in size speediiy, and 
in almost the space of time occupied in its nar- 
ration, Roderigo’s forces had entered the city, 
in hand-to-hand contest with the Moors. 

So well had Roderigo’s lieutenants been in- 
structed in his scheme, that once within the 
walls, his entire forces pressed forward toward 





the palace. All was consternation within the 
city. Even the opposing army of Abderahman 
seemed to lose spirit when they saw the multi- 
tude of Spaniards as they poured through the 
breach in the walls, and fell back, step by step, 
as their foes advanced. 

Abderahman, viewing with despair the falter- 
ing movements of his troops, endeavored to rally 
them with all the power and effort of one pos- 
sessing super-humanity. He flew from post to 
post, inviting in the name of Allah and Mahomet 
the children of the faithful to rally in their 
might and destroy the barbarous hordes of Spain, 
and imprecating wrath upon those who timidly 
recoiled before the constant shock of their ene- 
mies. All was, however, to no purpose. The 
Christian forces pressed continually forward, 
levelling all opposition in heaps of slain from 
whose ghastly wounds poured blood like water- 
streams from mountain springs. 

The time had now arrived for Roderigo to 
perform the knightly feat of possessing himself 
of the beautiful Zalare, and rescuing her from 
the Infidels and their creed; the enemies alike 
of his nation and religion. 

For this purpose, therefore, he selected fifty 
trusty followers, and abandoned the general con- 
test to the command of Braganza. With this 
band of trusty followers, he advanced rapidly by 
a circuitous route toward the palace. 

Arriving within view of its majestic outlines, 
as it loomed up against the darkened sky, and 
deserying the well-remembered taper burning in 
that portion of the palace, pointed out the even- 
ing previous by Old Nelsus, Roderigo at once 
led his comrades to the main entrance, and al+ 
though opposed by a superior number of Mos- 
lems, their progress was but slightly impeded. 
The vestibule was gained, and there leaving all 
but a very small number of his men, Roderigo 
ascended the staircase, which, on the two even- 
ings spent in the palace, had been discovered by 
him as the entrance to all parts of the upper por- 
tion of the building. 

Door after door, apparently doubly secured 
with bolt ani bar, were demolished in the pas- 
sage of Roderigo, until, finally, so numerous had 
been the deviations from a straight course, he 
became bewildered, and could not at length, with 
all his skill, decide in his mind in what direction 
the apartments of Zulare were to be found. 

Fortunately, however, at this moment, a beau- 
tifal female appeared, issuing from a richly dec- 
orated chamber, and Roderigo determined to 
extract from her the mystery now enveloping 
him. 

“Maiden, where doth Zulare’s apartments 
lie ?—tell me speedily. Ihave no time to wait.” 

Trembling with fear, Iran—for it was she— 
presuming the intruders to be troops of the vice- 
roy, who had been sent by him to protect her 
mistress, instantly pointed within the door 
whence she had but now issued. 

Without farther hesitation, Roderigo, respect- 
ing, however, the condition of his adored mis- 
tress, bid his comirades remain outside, and 
throwing open the door of the apartment, en- 
tered, preceded by Iran. There, prostrate upon 
adivan, lay the half-unconscious Zulare, call- 
ing in tender tones for her father, and beseech- 
ing protection from harm. 

“Thou art safe, Zulare,” said Roderigo, after 
a moment’s hesitation, as he stood beside the 
lovely form of the reclining maiden. “ Thou art 
forever safe, Zulare, for I shall now ever be 
with thee to guard and watch over thee.” 

“What! is it thou, Roderigo? Alas, alas— 
why didst thou come to make war upon my 
heart and at the same time upon my father?” 
cried Zulare. 

“ Nay, nay, sweet maiden, but for this time 
cease thy grief. I have come for thee, therefore 
let us fly away from these walls, where neither 
thou nor I may now be safe.” 

“T cannot go—my father—ah, Allah—” 

With these words, Zulare sank away into a 
state of unconsciousness, and, at once clasping 
her in his muscular embrace, and commanding 
Tran to follow her mistress, Roderigo bore the 
lifeless form away through the same passage by 
which he had come hither, out of the palace and 
beyond the city’s walls. 

Here, surrounded by a faithful guard, a well 
arranged litter was provided, upon which was a 
soft and richly spread couch, whereon Zulare 
was lain, and left to recover, under the kind care 
of her affrighted, but faithful Iran. 

+ . . - * 

Let us now return to the conflict, as it still 
continued to rage between Abderahman and 
Braganza. The Moorish troops had been con- 
stantly giving way, whilst the Spaniards slaugh- 
tered them by thousands at each step of their 
advance. Every sabre-stroke was now bringing 
ruin upon the Moslem forces, and at length, 
when naught but flight or entire destruction be- 
came the alternatives, Abderrahman forsook his 
post in anguish, and determined, if overcome in 
battle, at least, in flight to secure his daughter. 
He therefore directed his steps toward the palace, 
followed by his immediate guards and officers. 

What heart can appreciate the anguish of that 
father, when, on arriving at the palace, he heard 
the terrible news of his daughter’s capture, and 
her conveyance away! The distant din of battle 
as it loudly resounded through those ancient 
palace walls, was all unheard by him. The full 
flush of his cheeks departed, and, statue-like, he 
stood as one amazed at some awful event, with- 
out distinctly understanding its true character. 

This state was, however, but momentary. 
Gathering up all the energies of his nature, the 
vaulted passages and apartments of the castle 
resounded with the awful imprecations upon the 
authors of this misery from his lips; and then 
loudly calling upon his faithful guards surround- 
ing, to follow him, Abderahman rasbed away 
like a meteor in a dark sky, to renew the ter- 
rors of the battle. 

The horrors of the night became now doubly 
terrible, as the report spread wildly and fast 
among the Moslem ranks that the viceroy’s 
daughter was made prisoner, and would, unless 
rescued, fall into the embraces of a barbarous 
prince whose religion was worse than that of 
Paganism. 

Hour after hour the scene of frightfal war 











was visible in the ancient city, until the day 
dawned again upon the surrounding plain. Then 
what a sight was there tobe seen! The living 
Christian and Moor still engaged in terrific strife, 
whilst the dead and dying Spaniard and Moslem 
lay in rugged heaps about the now ensanguined 
streets. ' 

Bat this, like all desperate encounters, was 
destined tohave an end. The prowess of Rode- 
rigo and his troops had proved superior to that 
of the Moors. It was whilst Roderigo was en- 
gaged in what appeared to be the last desperate 
effort necessary to complete his victory, that he 
saw his chief antagonist approaching at the head 
of his guard—the flower of the Moorish host. 

The quick eye of Abderahman at once caught 
the towering form of Roderigo, and goaded on by 
despair and anguish, at once rushed forward to 
encounter the young knight. 

Roderigo proved ready for the assault. No 
pen can describe the angry contest which now 
ensued between the leaders of the opposing ar- 
mies. Even the battle around them seemed to 
subside; both purties desiring to witness the 
awful scene, as the fate of empire settled upon 
the points of those two terrible sabres. At last, 
the youthful vigor of Roderigo proved superior 
over both the age and skill of Abderahman, and 
the latter fell to the earth. Then it was that a 
terrific contest ensued between the two fractions 
of the armies, as to who should bear the fallen 
chief from the field. Roderigo’s forces fought 
for a distinguished prisoner; Abderahman’s for 
preservation from disgrace. Victory once more 
came to the Christian arms, and the Moslem 
crew fled in confusiun before their Spanish foes. 

Thus closed the battle of Burgos. The vic- 
torious Roderigo now conveyed the fallen cap- 
tive, Abderahman, under a heavy escort toa 
place of safety, and prepared at once to pro- 
claim the end of Moslem rule in Castile. 


\ 
CHAPTER IV. 

Weeks passed by after the stirring events nar- 
rated in the preceding chapter, and the house of 
Pelagio again held sway over its native Castile. 
Abderahman became a closely confined prisoner 
within the very city and palace where he had 
once ruled the undisputed master. Zulare was 
likewise a captive, but the rigor of captivity with 
her was relieved by the warm love of : 
as it was daily poured forth at the shrine of her 
beauty. 

It is said, and with truth too, that love over- 
cometh all scruples. The tender treatment re- 
ceived by Zulare from Roderigo, and those sur- 
rounding her, together with her former true 
feelings toward the young knight, all tended to 
win the tender spirit of the maiden, and inspire 
her to yield to the elevated desires of her loved 
captor. One only request was rejected. When 
she besought Roderigo to see her father, he 
dared not yield. Too well he knew the charac- 
ter of the true Moslem, such as Abderahman 
was, to trust them with an interview, although as 
often demanded by the father as sought for by 
the daughter. Besides the dangers which threat- 
ened any communication between Zulare and her 
father, the spiritual was not more to be dreaded 
than the physical dangers to be feared. 

From Zulare’s first captivity, if it is to be so 
called, for it amounted hardly to restraint, she 
had been assigned an holy priest, whose religious 
zeal and true piety, in connexion with the holy 
teachings he had vouchsafed to her, won great in- 
fluence over her heart, and ere avery long period 
had elapsed, she began to discover evident symp- 
toms of conversion to Christianity ; and, there- 
fore, to have permitted communications between 
Zulare and her infidel parent, might have proved 
equally disastrous to her spiritual, and Roderi- 
go’s temporal happiness. 

Abderahman felt deeply the gradually inclin- 
ing spirit of his daughter to Christianity, for her 
intelligent mind grasped within its compass the 
high traths taught by the holy priest with such 
tenacity, that, ere three moons had seen her gap- 
tive, the baptismal font opened to her, and she 
became numbered among the followers of the 
true religion. 

Meantime, the power of the Pelagian house 
had to appearances become firmly established 
in Castile. The vanquished Moors had all fled 
to the neighboring province of Granada, and 
peace again spread her benign rays over the 
fair country. 

The scruples of religion had now been done 
away by the conversion and baptism of Zulare, 
and naught intervened to prevent the consum- 
mation of their cherished aspirations, save the 
desire on the maiden’s part to see her father, 
and beg his consent to the nuptials. 

“Thou shalt see thy father, Zulare, for now 
I know he possesses not the power to harm thy 
soul. Thou art at least safe from all moral dan- 
ger. I will myself lead thee to his apartments, 
and he shall hear from thee alone, the tale of 
love which thou wouldst tell.” ‘This was the 
response of Roderigo after Zulare had, for the 
last time plighted to him her love, and bowed 
with submission to the promptings of her heart 
to become his bride. 

That very evening was set as the time in which 
Zulare was to present her Christian form to the 
presence of her enraged parent. Every precau- 
tion was taken to screen both Zulare and Rode- 
rigo from violence ; guards were stationed at the 
entrance of Abderahman’s apartments, and Ro- 
derigo himself bore arms defensive, lest the an- 
gry captive should wreak vengeance upon him, 
or vent his fury upon his Christian daughter for 
renouncing her faith. 

By Roderigo’s order, and a! Zulare’s request, 
her father became advised of their intended visit 
to him, in order that his mind might be the bet- 
ter prepared to meet her. 

The hour arrived when the lovers should pre- 
sent themselves before the implacable represen: 
tative of Mahometanism in Europe. When Ro 
derigo entered the apartment occupied by Abs 
derahman, with Zulare fondly leaning upon his 
arm, the captive viceroy was seated, apparently 
in deep thought. At their appearance he sud, 
denly started ; but at once recovering his self: 
possession, slowly rose from his seat, and with 
steadfast gaze, contemplated his daughter in si/ 
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lence. Zulare would have rushed into her fa- 
ther’s arms ; but that rock-hearted man obstruct- 
ed the affectionate advance of his daughter, by 
half-raising his hand as a barrier. 

“Stay, foul maiden, touch me not—thou art 
worse than defiled since last I saw thee.” 

“O my gracious father, hear the words of thy 
daughter who hath just been brought to the 
light of the Christian faith, and would lead thee 
after me.”’ 

“Silence, thou traitoress to thy born faith— 
the true faith of thy fathers. Not only art thou 
rebel to thy religion, but rebel toward thy fa- 
ther. What camest thou here, for ?” 

“ My love for thee, my father.” 

“Nay, nay, Zalare ; thou couldst not hold af- 
fection for me, and cling, as thou dost to mine 
enemies, who, like yonder prince, have brought 
all these ills upon me.” 

“Forgive me then, father, wherein I have 
proved disobedient unto thy wishes.” 

“Forgive thee, maiden! nay, nay, my for- 
giveness thoa needest never to ask. I havea 
vow registered above that thou shalt never be 
forgiven. Thou and those who love thee are 
mine enemies ; and I Jove thee less than I hate 
them.” 

Up to this moment Roderigo had preserved 
silence, hoping that by so doing, no cause of of- 
fence should occur to arouse the passions of Ab- 
derahman. But now he could contain himself 
no longer. 

“Thy daughter, Abderahman, is innocent of 
any wrongs suffered by thee now; therefore hast 
thou no reason thus to rail against her.” 

“It is enough that she loveth such as thou art, 
that I should hate her,” 

“ Wherefore, then, hast thou such canse of ha- 
tred against me and my nation?’ —- 

“Knowest thou not that? Who hath thus 
wrenched from me my kingdom and my dangh- 
ter, save thee? And who but thy false teachers 
hath perverted the soul of yonder maiden from 
the true faith of Allah and his prophet, but thee?” 

“If, then, thou art so wroth because thou hast 
been deprived of thy kingdom, then hath not my 
father more just reason to deal with thee harshly? 
for thou art an intruder into these climes, and, 
with thy armies drove him from his lawful her- 
itage. As for thy daughter, her heart belongeth 
to her—therefore may she dispose of it as may 
be to her proper. And for her conversion to 
Christianity, her own soul is only accountable.” 

To this reply of the prince, Abderahman could 
find no reasonable reply, and remained silent. 

“And now, Abderahman, we come to thee—thy 
daughter in all obedience—to ask thy sanction to 
our nuptials, which, since she hath forsaken the 
creed of Moslem, need be no farther delayed.” 

“Never, never !” 

This was the only reply the haughty Infidel 
would deign to give, and turning upon his indig- 
nant heel, swept away from his visitors, and 
passed into another apartment. 

Zulare would have followed her father and 
thrown herself at his feet for mercy, had she not 
been mildly restrained by her companion, who, 
taking hertrembling hand, led her away, leaving 
the father in his lonely retreat. 

* * * * * 

The nuptial day at length arrived. It was the 
holy season of spring, when Earth sent forth her 
virgin flowers, and every gale was laden with 
perfumes as from unknown realms of spices. 

The nobles and matrons of Castile were in at- 
tendance, and princes from Britain and Gaul 
had each come to honor, not only the occasion, 
but to rejoice over the triumph of a Christian 
house. It was a day of joy and festivity through- 
out the extent of Old Castile. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SPRING. 


Joyful spring has come at last, 
Flora has resumed her dress ; 
Boisterous winter now ia past, 
Nature blooms in loveliness. 
Fair and beautiful to view, 
Every bud unfolds its stem ; 
Every flower, its tints and hue, 
Is nature’s fairest diadem. 


Beauteous as the morn of life 
Is the spring-time of the year; 
Which with beauty now is rife, 
And triumphant does appear 
How the whole creation toils! 
How all nature sings for joy! 
Gladdening with her vernal smiles 
All that grow, or walk, or fly. 


Birds, with cheerful warbling notes, 
Echo through the green-clad trees ; 
And the gaudy fly new floats 
On the sweet, inspiring breeze. 
Life of love! I hail thee, Spring! 
Life is nature’s harmony ; 
How the cliffs and valleys ring 
With the heavenly melody! 


Diversified in shape and form, 
Of every tint, and hue, and shade; 
Merging from a night of storm, 
With magnificent parade. 
Now with buoyant hope and love, | 
We the bounteous Giver biess ; 
Who from his above above 
Pours on us such loveliness. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SPIRIT LOVERS. 


A LEGEND OF THE CHEROKEES. 





BY NATHAN AMES. 


Lone before the echo of the white man’s axe 
was heard among the Enchanted mountains of 
Tennessee, there lived and reigned a hoary- 
headed chieftain of the Cherokees, whose name 
was Saw-row-ah, or the Great Whirlwind. For 
more than half a century had Saw-row-ah, like 
the impetuous wind whose name he bore, been 
foremost in leading the braves of his tribe, alike 
in war and peace—now on the bloody field of | 
battle, and now over his far-extending hunting- 
grounds. But the snows of threescore years 
and ten, at length, had whitened his head. The 
frost of age had begun to stiffen his limbs. The 
blood flowed chill in his veins. And the brave 
but stern old chief now felt that he must soon 
repose with his fathers. Nor was he unwilling 
to go; for his faith extended beyond the bounds 
of his grave on the banks of the great Tennessee. 
Far, far in the West, where the sun goes down 
to his slumbers, when wearied with shooting his 
beams all day, he did not doubt that his spirit 
would join the spirits of the braves who had gone 
before him, renewing his youth, and pursuing 








But how would that gray-headed father regard 
the choice of his daughter? Would he consent 
that the son of Omo should bear away the Chero- 
kee Plume to grace the home of a Chickasaw 
chief? No, never. For he had long ago de- 
clared to the Cherokee warriors that the one who 
should show himself bravest and noblest among 
them, should receive, as a reward of his virtues, 
the hand of Wa-na-pa-quin, and moreover be- 
come bis successor. 

Now Kishto, in the closing battle with the 
Chickasaws, had fought with even greater valor 
and success than Ko-ra-ko-ag; and the latter be- 
gan to look, with increasing fear and jealousy, 
on his rival’s chances of gaining the beautiful 
prize ; for he well knew that Kishto stood higher 
than he in the daughter’s esteem, and equally 
high, at least, in that of the father; and he fear- 
ed, moreover, that the old chief loved his only 
child too well to interfere in her choice between 
two rivals so equally matched. He therefore 
resolved that no time should be lost in putting 
the wicked designs of his jealous and revengeful 
heart into immediate execution. 

“If Kishto is gone,’’ he said to himself, 
“then Ko-ra-ko-ag will be chief; and Kishto 
must go; but he will never return !”” 





Now, far to the west of the Cherokee nation, 
lay the lands of the Chickasaws ; and midway 
between them stretched the favorite hunting- 
grounds alike of the former and the latter. And 
the possession of these, or rather what should be 
considered the boundary line between the pos- 
sessions of either nation, had given rise to long 
and terrible wars; but, at length, by the last 
treaty, the boundary line, beyond which neither 
tribe should be permitted to hunt, had been 
definitely settled to the satisfaction of both. 

But scarcely a month had expired since the 
pipe of peace had been smoked, and the sacred 
treaty established, before Kishto, while on a 
hunting expedition, had been tomahawked and 
scalped on the Cherokee side of the boundary 
line, and Ko-ra-ko-ag and his companions had 
borne home the lifeless body and laid it on the 
ground before the wigwam door of the old 
Saw-row-ah. 

“ Behold the work of the perfidious Chicka- 
saws!” said Ko-ra-ko-ag, pointing to Kishto’s 
corpse. ‘Behold, how soon the perfidious 
Chickasaws have dug up the buried tomahawk 
—but to bury it again in the head of swift-footed 
Kishto, the bravest of the brave!” And the 
hypocrite bent sorrowfully over the form of his 
rival, so detested in life, and pretended to weep. 

“ Which side of the boundary line was Kishto 
slain?’ asks the gray-headed chief. 

“Onthe Cherokee side!” answered Ko-ra-ko-ag. 

“Whose eye first fell on the murdered brave ?” 
continues the chief. 

“Whose eye,” answered Ko-1a-ko-ag, “‘ whose 
eye but that of his murderer, the perfidious Wo- 
neo, son of the Chickasaw king ?”’ 

“Speaks Ko-ra-ko-ag what he knows?” in- 





forever the sports of the huntsman and warrior, 
on the shores of the blest. 

He was not unwilling to go. Two things 
only remained to be settled, that bound him to 
life. They were these,—the choice of a worthy 
successor to lead the Cherokee braves, when the 
Great Whirlwind had gone; and th; marriage of 
Wa-na-pa-quin, his beautiful daugiter, the child 
of his age, the loved of his heart. Fair and 
lovely, indeed, was Wa-na pa-quin, the Plume, 
the dark-eyed, long-haired daughter of the 
Whirlwind chief; fair and lovely, indeed, was 
she,— 

* All truth, and tenderness, and grace, 
Though born of such ungentle race.’ 


And many of the Cherokee heroes had sought | 
for her hand,—had sought to win her away from | 


the royal wigwam of her father, to grace their 
own. None, however, but the bravest of the 


brave had dared to ask for the Plume of the | 
Whirlwind ; for alone to such they well knew | 


that the brave but stern old Saw-row-ah would 
ever consent to marry the peerless and lovely 
Wa-na-pa-quin. And accordingly many a dar- 
ing deed had been done—many a foe had lost 
his scalp, that the victorious warrior might gain 
thereby the favor of the father, and through it 
the hand of the daughter. 

Kishto the swift, and Ko-ra-ko-ag the fear- 
less, stood foremost, as yet, in the esteem of the 
old Saw-row-ah. The one excelled in the chase, 
with the bow and arrow ; the other, in war, with 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 
equal degree, had won the old man’s affections ; 
but both alike had failed to win the heart of the 
maiden. 
and pleasant ; but Wa-na-pa-quin loved him not 
as a lover; as the friend of her father, however, 
she always received him with smiles. But the 
bloody and sterr Ko-ra-ko-ag she never received 
with smiles, And the latter failed not to see it, 
and in the depths of his jealous and malignant 
heart he had secretly determined that Kishto, his 
formidable rival, should never live to receive 
anything more, at most, than the smiles of 
Wa-na-pa-quin. But the swift-footed Kishto was 
not the only rival of the jealous and ill-minded 
Ko-ra-ko-ag. 





After many long years of war between the 
Cherokees and their neighbors the Chickasaws, 
the tomahawk, at length, had been buried; the 
calumet of peace had been smoked ; and on the 
banks of the Tennessee, before the wigwam of 
Saw-row-ah, had Omo, the gray-headed chief of 
the Chickasaws, parted in friendship. And 
there, and then, had Woneo, son of the gray- 
headed Omo, the bravest and fairest of men, first 
met the peerless and lovely Plame of the Whirl- 
wind, and loved her. And why did Wa-na-pa- 


quin treasure, with so much care, and kiss, and | 


caress so often, the string of wampum that 
Woneo gave her that day? Was it because the 
noble form of the handsome young warrior had 
stamped itself on her heart as none other had 
done—and the gift, though a trifle compared 
with those that others had given, reminded her 
ever of what it was pleasant to think of? Yes, 
Wa-na-pa-quin, at last, had fallen before the 


consent to leave her gray-headed father’s. 


Both, to an | 


Kishto, indeed, was manly, handsome | 


shaft of the Indian cupid. At last she had met 
with a brave for whose wigwam she would even 


quires the old sachem, with a piercing glance at 
the young warrior. “ Knew Ko-ra-ko-ag that 
Kishto was murdered by Woneo, son of Omo, 
the Chickasaw king,—and did he not instantly 
follow him even to the wigwam of his father, for 
vengeance? O, that the Great Spirit, for one 
short moon, might restore to Saw-row-ah’s limbs 
the vigor of youth! think you that Kishto’s 
ghost would long remain unavenged ?” 

The young warrior felt the force of the old 
chief’s bitter rebuke, and grasping his tomahawk 
in his right hand, his bow and knife in his left, 
he mutters : 

“ Kishto’s ghost shall be avenged! Woneo’s 
| scalp shall yet swing high in the tree that wails 
| over Kishto’s grave !” 
| Thus saying, he strode, like a shadow, away. 
| Wa-na-pa-quin heard his terrible threat, and 
shuddered. But when the gigantic form of the 
| warrior vanished from sight in the dark forest 
| that lay toward the setting sun and Woneo’s 
| nation, she wept—bitterly, bitterly wept. But 
for whom the Plume of the Cherokees wept, they 
knew not, who saw her in tears. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“ Weep not, weep not, my daughter, for Kish- 
to,” said the old sachem, consolingly. ‘ For 
Kishto was brave and good. Weep not. He 
has gone to the land of the good and brave; nor 
will the valiant Ko-ra-ko-ag permit his ghost to 
wail unavenged. Weep not; for Ko-ra-ko-ag 
will return with Woneo’s scalp, and Wa-na-pa- 


the brave Cherokees !” 
But Wa-na-pa-~juin only wept the more at these 
| words of her father, and refused to be comforted. 

She alone of all the tribe believed not the jeal- 
| ous and bloody Ko-ra ko-ag, in regard to Kish- 
| to’s death. She knew that the murdered hunter 
| had long been secretly hated by him who had 
| gone in quest of Woneo’s scalp. She knew, 
moreover, that her own love for the young Chick- 
asaw chief had been more than suspected by 
Ko-ra-ko-ag ; for when Woneo, with a love- 
lighted smile on his beautiful face, gave her the 
present of wampum, she saw too plainly an om- 
inous cloud on the brow of his terrible rival. 
But all these thoughts and gloomy forebodings 
she kept to herself. 





One long, sad moon had waxed and waned 
since Kishto’s burial, and the departure of his 
bloody avenger. It was night. Omo, the gray- 








Ko-ra-ko-ag. 


quin shall yet be the bride of the bravest son of 


headed king of the Chickasaws, slept peacefully 
by the side of his queen, the bride of his youth, 
far away in his wigwam, in the midst of his peo- 
ple, and near to the banks of the Father of 
Waters ; while on the opposite side of the royal 
home, lay a manly and beautiful form. Ever 
and anon a smile played over his handsome fea- 
tures, as though some vision of beauty from the 
land of dreams appeared to his soul, and caress- 
ingly sat at his side. Did that vision of beauty 
resemble the form of the peerless and lovely 
Wa-na-pa-quin, the Cherokee Plume? It may be. 

But, see! as a cloud draws over the moon its 
curtain of darkness, a warrior stealthily ap- 
proaches the royal dwelling. That warrior is 


It was a warm and sultry night in the month 
of July. The long buffalo skin that served for 
the wigwam door, was thrown aside to admit 





breath of the slumbering wind. Ko-ra-ko-ag 
paused awhile, and cautiously listened at the side 
of the open door. All within was dark and still, 
save the breathing of the unsuspecting sleepers. 
At length the cloud moved away from over the 
face of the moon, and her beams shone fall on 
the young man, buried in blissful slumber, in the 
opposite side of the wigwam. Clutching his 
tomahawk in one hand, and his scalping-knife in 
the other, Kishto’s avenger enters. 

A blow—a shriek—and the fair young dream- 
er will dream no more. His scalp hangs drip- 
ping with blood, in the hand of his assassin. 
But, lo! that shriek has roused the gray- 
headed Omo. He starts to his feet. Ko-ra-ko-ag 
would fain have spared the venerable chief—but 
his own safety demanded the sacrifice, and again 
the tomahawk, still hot from the young man’s 
brain, is buried in that of the white-headed Omo. 
He shrieks, he falls—and hark! his terrified 
queen awakes ; but, alas! the murderous toma- 
hawk puts her again to sleep—and forever! 
Thus the ghost of one crime ever urges the cul- 
prit on, like a fury, to the commission of another, 
and another, 

The deed was done. And long before the 
break of day, Ko-ra-ko-ag was far distant on his 
homeward journey to the land of the Cherokees. 
“Kishto’s ghost, ha! ha! is avenged!” he 
mutters to himself, exultingly shaking the Chick- 
asaw’s scalp. ‘‘ Thus fall the rivals, the foes of 
Ko-ra-ko-ag! Whose brow shall now be decked 
with the Plume of the Whirlwind? Woneo’s 
scalp shall soon swing high in the tree that wails 
over Kishto’s grave! Ha, ha! how sweet is re- 
venge to the Cherokee brave!” 





Slowly and sadly, to Wa-na-pa-quin, passed 
the days and weeks in which Ko-ra-ko-ag had 
been absent. Day after day, from morning till 
night, her beautiful eyes, swollen and red with 
weeping, were turned toward the dark forest 
where Kishto’s avenger had last been seen, and 
where she dreaded to see him again returning, 
and bearing, alas, in his blood-stained hand, the 
mournful memento of Woneo’s death. At last, 
with the dawn of day, one month after his de- 
parture, the bloody avenger appears before the 
wigwam of the white-bearded king of the 
Cherokees. 

Wa-na-pa-quin saw the long-haired scalp in his 
hand as he approached, and shuddering, fled 
from the heart-sickening sight. Never before 
had she shuddered so much at the sight of a 
Chickasaw’s scalp. Many a one, indeed, had 
she seen before, and held in her own soft hand. 
Many a one even now hung over her head, adorn- 
ing the royal home of the Whirlwind chief. 
Why, then, should she shudder, and flee from 
the sight of this, which Ko-ra-ko-ag had taken 
from Kishto’s murderer? Was it because that 
long, dark hair once waved on the head of the 
young Chickasaw chief who gave her, with such 
a love-lighted smile on his beautiful face, the 
present of wampum on the day of his treaty ? 
Ah, that was the cause Wa-na-pa-quin had learn- 
ed to love her enemies,—even the chief, the fair 
young chief of the Chickasaws. And she shud- 
dered, and fled from the sight. 

Not so the gray-headed chief. The perfidious 
son of Omo, he thought, had taken the scalp of 
a Cherokee brave—one near and dear to his 
heart—and he hailed with joy the return of his 
bloody avenger. 

“ Kishto’s ghost is avenged !’”” says Ko-ra-ko- 
ag, throwing down the dark-haired trophy at the 
feet of his gray-headed king. 

“Tt is well,” answered the old chief. “ It is 
well, Ko-ra-ko-ag, the bravest and noblest of 
all the Cherokee warriors, is worthy to wear the 
Plume, and follow in the tracks of the Whirl- 
wind. Hang Woneo’s scalp on the tree that 
wails over Kishto’s grave; go, and return to- 
night to Saw-row-ah’s wigwam as the sun goes 
down, and partake of the feast which Wa-na-pa- 
quin, the fairest of maidens, shall spread for 
Ko-ra-ko-ag, the bravest of all the Cherokee 
braves.” 

The young warrior bowed, picked up the 
Chickasaw’s scalp, and bore it away to Kishto’s 
grave. 





Long before the sun went down that day, had 
Wa-na-pa-quin,—at the command of her father, 
whom she loved, indeed, but whom she dared 
not disobey,—prepared the feast, and adorned 
her beautiful person with her richest apparel, her 
gaudiest plumes, and costliest strings of wam- 
pum. But ever and anon a deep-drawn sigh es- 
capes from her heaving breast, and a glistening 
tear rolls down her fair young cheeks. 

“ Why is my daughter so sad all day ?” asks 
the old chief, when all things had been prepared 
for the reception of the evening guests. ‘‘ Why 
is she sad? For whom does she weep? Kish- 
to’s death is avenged—his spirit is happy. 
Weep not for him !” 

“Nay, my father,” the daughter sighs, “It 
is not for Kishto alone that I weep.” 

“ Whom else?” 

“ Alas, my father, I dare not tell.” 

“ Speak, speak; thy father should know for 
whom the Plume of the Cherokees droops.” 

“ Alas!’ answered Wa-na-pa-quin. “ Alas! 
that Ko-ra-ko-ag should murder the Chickasaw 
brave !” 

“‘ Murder? murder?’ repeats the old man. 
“Was Kishto’s life less precious than the per- 
fidious Woneo’s? Shame! shame! that the 
daughter of a Cherokee chief should weep that 
a Chickasaw enemy dies !”’ 

“Nay, father,” continues the maiden, clasp- 
ing the old man’s knees, “ it is not alone that a 
Chickasaw enemy dies, that I weep—I weep that 
Woneo’s murderer lives !”’ 

“ What do I hear?” interrupts the chief. 

“Nay, nay, my father, forgive me! Alas! I 
can never become the bride of Ko-ra-ko-ag !” 

“ Thou canst, and must!” rejoins the father. 
“ The word of aking is pledged; Wa-na-pa-quin 
is pledged to Ko-ra-ko-ag, the bravest of all the 
Cherokee braves! Hence to the river, and wash 
those beantiful eyes. Let not the young warrior, 
who feasts at Saw-row-ah’s table to-night, see the 
red marks of grief in the eyes of his destined 
bride.” 








mand, and left the wigwam in silence and 
sadness. 

Now the dwelling of the old Saw-row-ah stood 
at the entrance of a narrow glen at the base of 
the Enchanted mountains, and near the banks of 
a beautiful stream, which, leaping and foaming 
down over many a beetling cliff and rocky 
height, hurried rapidly on to the great Tennessee. 
At the farther end of this green, sunny glen, and 
not more than the eighth of a mile from the 
wigwam, was one of the most enchanting and 
fairy-like cascades in the world. Compressed on 
either side by the dark, gray cliffs of lime-stone, 
through which it had worn its way by the fric- 
tion of ages, the river poured down its never- 
failing waters over a fall of nearly twenty feet, 
into a deep, broad basin below, where it rested 
itself awhile before it continued its journey to 
the far-off ocean. Overshadowing the falls, and 
on the very brink of the precipice, stood a wide- 
spreading oak, beneath whose ample shade was 
the favorite haunt of Wa-na-pa-quin. In fine, 
the whole glen was considered as sacred to the 
family of the Whirlwind chief. None of the 
tribe, without especial permission from their 
king, were ever allowed to enter its precincts. 
And there, after bathing her eyes and temples 
in the cooling water, Wa-na-pa-quin reclines on 
the moss at the foot of the wide-spreading oak. 
Long she reclines, deep-buried in sad and gloomy 
reflections. . At length, however, as the sun 
went down, having slept but little for many long 
nights, she falls into a soft, but dream-haunted 
slumber. 

But of whom did the Plume of the Whirlwind 
dream? She dreamed of the fair young Chick- 
asaw chief; she dreamed that Woneo’s spirit, 
more beautiful even than he had appeared to her 
on the memorable day he gave her the wampum 
present—she dreamed that Woneo came, and sat 
at her side—that he placed an enchanted neck- 
lace around her neck—that he called her his own, 
the queen of the Chickasaws—and tenderly kiss- 
ed her. And she smiled and blushed in her 
dream ; but, ah! the next t the d 
ous Ko-ra-ko-ag strikes his revengeful tomahawk 
into the head of her lover! She shrieks, she 
awakes—and lo, a fair young warrior, even Wo- 
neo’s self, bends lovingly over her. 

“Am I still dreaming?” she asks, with a be- 
wildered but admiring gaze at the young warrior. 
“ Art thou not Woneo’s spirit? Ah, me, that 
Ko-ra-ko-ag should murder the loved of my 
soul! But thou—art Woneo’s self!” 

“ Woneo’s self, fair Plume of the Whirlwind!” 
the young man answers. “The guest of my 
father, not I, for whom it was intended, received 
the death-dealing tomahawk of Ko-ra-ko-ag. 
Nay, more, alas! even gray-headed Omo, my 
father, and she who bore me, must die at his 
truce-breaking hand. And, lo! I am come for 
revenge !”” 

“But Kishto,” said the maiden, “ was mur- 
dered—ane Ko-ra-ko-ag—” 

“ Ko-ra-ko-ag,” interrupted the young chief, 
“was his murderer.” 

“And I, alas!” continued Wa-na-pa-quin, 
‘am doomed to become the murderer’s wife.” 

“ You love him not ?” 

“T abhor him!” 

“Fly, then, to the land of the Chickasaws. 
Woneo loves the Plume of the Whirlwind.” 

“T will go!” she said, and sank on Woneo’s 
breast. “ But,ah! my father! My father—and 
Ko-ra-ko-ag, alas !” she continues, pointing to 
the opposite side of the stream, “ behold, they 
are there! alas!” 

The maiden was right; her father and lover 
stood on the opposite bank, in the deepening 
twilight. 

“Who, and what art thou?” inquires the 
startled Ko-ra-ko-ag, while his blood ran cold at 
the sight of the man whom he thought he had 
murdered. 

“Tam Woneo’s spirit,” responds the Chick- 
asaw chief, in solemn and terrible tones. “I am 
Woneo’s spirit, sent hither by the Great Spirit 
to avenge the death not only of my gray-headed 
father and mother, but also of Kishto, who fell 
by thy murderous hand! I come, their avenger ! 
Perfidious monster, die!’ he said, while an ar- 
row flew, like the vengeance of heaven, and 
pierced the heart of Ko-ra-ko-ag. 

“Snake of a Chickasaw!” mutters the old 
Saw-row-ah, seizing the bow and quiver from his 
fallen companion; “ Snake of a Chickasaw,— 
spirit or flesh, whatever thou art, who hast mur- 
dered the noblest and bravest of all the Cherokee 
warriors,—thou shalt atone! Leave the Plume 
of the Whirlwind, and die at his hand!” 

The old man said, and the twang of his bow- 
string was answered by a wild and piercing 
shriek from the opposite side of the stream. A 
plash was heard in the waters. A dark thunder- 
cloud burst suddenly over the glen. Like a sec- 
ond deluge, the impetuous torrents descended 
from heaven. Flash followed flash ; peal rolled 
on peal. All night the thunder of his reproving 
voice re-echoed among the Enchanted mountains. 

Morn came at length. But where was the 
Plume of the Whirlwind? where was her Chick- 
asaw lover? Had their spirits repaired together, 
that night, to their bridal couch in the Isles of 
the Blest? So sang the Cherokee bards ; and so 
thought the old Saw-row-ah till the day of his 
death. And even now, when in the dark night, 
the rains descend, the lightnings flash, and the 
thunders roar, it is said that the Spirit Lovers 
are seen gliding happily over the glen of the 
Whirlwind ; for dear to their memories still is 
the spot where their spirits were first united. 

Another legend, however, declares that far 
away in the land of the Chickasaws, there lived 
and reigned, for years, a chief whose name was 
Woneo; and the name of his beautiful bride was 
Wa-na-pa-quin. But whether they lived and 
reigned in the body, or out of the body—whether 
on the banks of the Father of Waters, or in the 
far-off Isles of the Blest, it matters but little; 
for, since spirits alone,—and not gross bodies of 
flesh and blood,—can love,—it is equally proper, 
in either case, to entitle our Cherokee Legend, 
Tue Spirit Lovers, 
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Never respect men merely for their riches, but 











whatever of freshness might come from, the 


We-na-pa-quin rose to obey her father’s com- 





rather for their philanthropy; we do not value 
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Jester's Picnic. 


A cl » who was a bit of a humorist 
once took tea with a lady of his parish who 


prided herself much on her nige bread, and was 
also addicted to the common trick of depreciat. 
ing her viands to her guests. As she passed 
the nice warm biscuit to the reverend gentle. 
man, she said, ‘ they were not very good,” she 
was “ almost ashamed to offer them,” etc, The 
minister took one, looked at it rather dubious] 
and replied, “ they are not so as they might 
be!” The plate was instantly withdrawn, and 
with heightened color by Age exclaimed, “ they 
are enough othing furth 

said about the bi ts. . rds 








Talking of barking, a couple of gentlemen 
the other day, at a public table, got isto & vehe. 
ment dispute upon a subject that they were both 
quite ignorant of. A big bull-dog that had been 
quietly sleeping on the hearth, € aroused 
by their violence, and began barking furiously 
An old gentleman who had been quietly sipping 
his beverage during the Lege gave the dog a 
kick, and exclaimed, “Hold your tongue, you 
brate, you know no more about it than they dc.” 
The laugh of the table was immediately turned 
upon the disputants. 
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It was on the morning of the “ Twenty-Seo. 
peng at Buena Vista, writes a Kentucky fri nd, 
at Our regiment was lying upon a little hi 
which the men subsequent! tienes “ Mount 
Dodge,” waiting for the to open. Santa 
Anna’s morning compliments soon came in the 
oe of a thirteen-inch shell, which buried itself 

in the earth behind us. 

“ Howly Mother !” exclaimed old Mike S— 
“if the born divil isn’t shootin’ his dinner-puts at 
us !’’—Knickerbocker. 
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A wag was one day speaking of two of his 
uaintances who had gone to live in the 
“Necks,” where new comers were usually at- 
tacked the first season, with the ague, and said 


he— 

“ Neither of these two men will be afflicted.” 

“ Why not ?” inquired a bystander. 

“ Because,” was the ly, “one of them is 
too ——e shake, and other wont shake 
unless he gets pay for it.” 
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It seems that names may be affected and even 
chan by the state of the weather. The late 
Mr. Suett, the comic actor, going once to dine 
about twenty miles from London, and being 
able only to get an outside place on the coach, 
arrived in such a bedraggled state from an inces- 
sant rain, and so muffled up in great coats and 
handkerchiefs, that his friend inquired dowbting- 
ly, “‘ Are you Suett?”’ “No,” replied the wag, 
“T’m dripping !” 


A lady the other day asked a young gentle- 
man of our acquaintance : 

“ Sir, is your wife as pretty as you are ?” 

He did not care to be complimented at the ex- 
= of his wife, so by way of gentle reproof, he 

lushingly replied : 

©, miss, but she has very pretty manners,” 

No further interrogatories were propounded 
upon that subject by the lady. 
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Mr. John Brown says he called in at a neigh- 
bor’s, and was urged to take tea, which he did, 
the old lady all the while saying, ‘I am afraid, 
Mr. Brown, you will not make out a supper; 
you have eaten nothing; do eat some more.” 
After he stepped out, he heard the old lady sa 
to her husband, “‘ Why, I do declare, I shouldn’t 
—T Brown had eaten anything for a 
month.” 


oe 
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A letter from St. Petersburg states that at 
grand dinner given to Mdlle. Rachel, by the 
officers of the imperial guard, one of them pro- 

as a toast, “To our next meeting in 

rance, where we shall drink champagne to the 

health of our great artiste.” To this the actress 

is said to have replied, “‘ Very well, my dear sirs 
—champagne is good for prisoners.” 


We remember of hearing of an old lady 
“down east,” who, after keeping a hired man 
on liver-near a month, one day said to him, 
“Mr. —, I don’t know as you like liver.” ‘0, 
yes,” said he, “ I like it very well for fifty or six- 
ty meals, but I don’t think I should like it fora 
steady diet.” The parsimonious old lady “ served 
up something else for the next collation.” 


Creditors never annoy a man while he is get- 
ting up in the world. A man of wealth only 
pays his butcher once a year. Let bad luck over- 
take him, and his meat bill will come im every 
morning, as regularly as breakfast and hungry 
children. 

A western editor, speaking of the venerable 
appearance of a stump orator, says, “he stood 
up like ‘one of ’em,’ with his bald and hands 
in his breeches pockets.’’ 
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The fellow who tried to fix up his coffee with 
the milk of human kindness, says it is ten times 
weaker than the chalk and water dealt ont from 
cans at six cents per quart. 
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the sun for its height, but for its use.—Bailey. 
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